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Art. I—Some Account of the Lives a ings of Lope 
Felix de Vega Carpio, and Guillen de Castro. Eieone 
Ricuarp Lord Hottann. London, Longman and Co. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 261—232. 1817. 


As far as this work refers to the division assigned to the Life 
and Writings of Lope de Vega, there is no addition to the 
preceding publication which ap in 1806, excepting in 
the appendix, (p. 202—214,) where we have some fu 
account of the life, with the particulars of the retirement 
and death of Don Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos; a dozen 
or fourteen lines on the advantages of the Spanish versifi- 
cation in the use of asonan (p. 221 222;) and a 
sonnet in imitation of de Vega, which Mr. Whitbread 
communicated to the noble author, (p. 225.) 

We ought, however, in justice to Lord Holland, to ob- 
serve, that he has availed himself of the hints that were 
given him in the several reviews of his work. There is 
more boldness and freedom in the translations of the second 
volume. In page 60 of the former edition, his lordship 
said, that Cervantes and Shakspeare expired on the same 
day; this is corrected in vol.i. p. 80, of the new work. 
It had been suggested that the son of Lopez died in his 
sixth, not in his eighth year, as mentioned page 6, in the 
former edition: Lord H. either retains his prior notion, or 
has not thought this immaterial fact worth correcting, but 
he has properly paid attention to the erroneous version 
(page 18) of the conclusion of the song of the giant to 
Chrisalda, and the fitness of the alteration will immediately 
appear to the Spanish student. The original is, 


« Y quanto el mar, el ayre, el suelo encierra 
Si me quieres, ofrezco a tu belleza. 


Crit, Rev. Vou. V. Jan: 1817. B 
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The former translation was, most frigidly and inaccurately, 


“ Thus, what contains or sea, or earth, or air, 


I to\thy form, if you approve, compare.” 
In the present edition, vol. i. p. 19, it is judiciously varied : 


“ Thus whatt contains og sea, or earth, or air, 
If she but love, f offer to my fair.” 


coh che deserving notice, that comedies 
* 231) is substituted ransdiel (ps 259, vol. i.;) beat it is 
meriting attention that in the orthography Qui.cotte is eor- 


rected to Quixote; and that generally throughout the pre- 
sent work, the exelusion of the double consonant is pre- 
served, iw compliance with the regulations long since 

por vee ty al Academin E ola, which have been 
considered as the standard of the e. 

If the inquiry in the present review were into the politi- 
cat and economical institutions, and not the Nterature of 
Spain, there is no subject on which we could dwell with so 
much delight as the brography of that distinguished patriot 
Joveltenos, whose portrait, from a bust in the possession 
of Lord Helfand; is one of the embellishments of this 
lication. Pe we should observe, in reference to 
de Vega, that: there has appeared a disposition in every 
writer who herwict a new character to notice in a com- 
menity where from meglect or accident thet character lias 
been little known, to magnify the deserts and lessen the 
demerits of his subject; but we acknowledge that we see 
as little of this disposition in our noble author as in most 
other individuals pA we like eee , = a rm 
degree of i is preserved wit to Guillen 

de: Castro, t winks the oar of our review will be con- 
ned. 


This new part of the work is comprhended in about 136 
of the text, and six <r roe ead op de Castro, 

who was a cont of Lo e Vega, is en of 
with mucli precede b Cieventis "Shout he exile 
the latter: “ el monstruo de Te naturaleza.” As two of the 
comedies of G, de Castro were taker from the narratives 
in Don Quixote, it may be Lard that’ the author: of this 
inimitable prodnetion made himself particularly acquainted 
with the merits of his copyist. e ow hy | correctly 
ascertain the date whea,G.,de Castro.wrote,, as, the appear- 
ance of Don Quixote eccurred in 1608, and Cervantes men- 
tions him in, the preface to his own comedies, which was 
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written in 1615. Our author is of opinion, that the greater 
portion of the plays of G. de Castro were published before 
that time. The characteristic excellencies of this dramatist, 
according to Cervantes, are, pathetic tenderness and sweet- 
ness of style; and, as we have intimated, there is no doubt 
that this admirable critic had a just discernment of the merits 
of the subject of his eulogy.* 

There were two plays by G. de Castro, under the title 
of “ Las mocedades del Cid,” which were distinguished as 
the first and the second part, but it is from the former only 
that he acquired his reputation. They are founded on a 
work which is acknowledged to be the first book known in 
the Spanish tongue, and which was composed perhaps as 
early as the middle of the twelfth century. Since our author 
has said little on this curious part of the subject, it may be 
acceptable if we notice some particulars of the Poem as 
distinguished from the Chronicle of the Cid. 

Sandoval was the first who mentioned the Poem of the 
Cid, which had been preserved at Bivar, and Berganza 
afterwards inserted seventeen lines of it in his Anti ades. 
Some leaves are deficient in the beginning of the manu- 
script, and one in the middle; so that in its present state 
the whole fragment consists of 3,744 lines, the three last 
of which are added by the transcriber. The character 
would indicate that it was written in the fourteenth century, 
but the language is considerably older than that of Gon- 
zalo Berceo, who flourished at the commencement of the 
thirteenth, and to whom the celebrated poem of Alex- 
andro is attributed. Sanchez (whom we are disposed to 
concur with, and who is the author of the Coleccion de 
Poesias anteriores al siglo 15) assigns the middle of the 
twelfth century, or about fifty years after the death of the 
Cid, as the period of its composition, Mr. Southey, who 
notices all these authorities, does not venture to determine 
the date, but asserts, that it is “ the oldest m in the 
Spanish language ;” and he adds, “ in my judgment, it is 
unquestionably and beyond all wegvnrs the finest.” + 

on Manual Joseph Quintana, who is the friend to whom 
his lordship has addressed his work, published in 1807 three 
small volumes on Spanish poetry, from the time of Juan 
Mena to the present; and he in his introduction remarks, 
that when this poem appeared, the language began to take 





* His words are, “ Suavidad y dubuira de Don Guillen de Castro,” 
+ Chronicle of the Cid. 
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some regular form, which was afterwards highly improved 
by the Garcilasos, Herréras, and others. He admires the 
Cid above all the champions of antiquity, as the subject of 
an heroic ‘composition; and he laments only that this 
Achilles had no Homer to record his achievements; but he 
admits that the composition is neither destitute of poetical 
design and invention, nor of thought and expression. 

The author has with judgment omitted the early part of 
the life of the Cid, prior to his banishment by Alphonso V1.; 
but relates his wars with the Moors, with the Count of Bar- 
celona, his sueceeding victories, the taking of Valencia, his 
reconciliation with his Sovereign, the insult offered to his 
daughters, the reparation and vengeance he sought and 
obtained, and his alliances with the royal houses of Arragon 
and Navarre, where the work concludes—slightly touching, 
however, upon the death of the hero. 

It is seen that there are sufficient materials in such a story, 
and they are worked up in some parts with considerable 
dexterity. We would give a single specimen from this vene- 
rable relic, by which the proficient in « mes literature will 
be gratified, but as to choice, we have some difficulty : 
Quintana has selected the parting of the Cid and Ximena, 
when he was about to pay obedience to the order for his 
banishment, and which appears to great disadvantage in 
Mr. Southey’s Chronicle, from the exclusion of the most 
beautiful passages. We shall, however, avail ourselves of 
the appendix te the work of the latter, for the sake of the 
spirited translation, which we believe is from the pen of 
Mr. Frere, and of the following extract that describes the 
sally of the Cid’s champions from the Castle of Alcocer, 
within which his treops had been confined by a numerous 
army of Moors. 


** Embrazan los escudos delant los corazones : 
Abaxan las lanzas apuestas de los pendones : 
Enclinaron Jas caras desuso de los arzones : 
Ybanlos ferir de fuertes corazones : 

A grandes voces lama el que en buen ora nasco ; 
‘ Feridlos caballeros por amor de caridad ; 

* Yo so Ruy Diaz el Cid Campeador de Bibar.’ 
Todos fieren en el haz do esta Pero Bermuez. 
Trescientas lanzas son, todas tienen pendones : 
Sennos Moros mataron, todos de sennos colpes : 
A la tornada que facen otros tantos sen, 
Veriedes tantas lanzas premer é alzar: 

Tanta adarga a foradar é pasar ; 
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Tanta loriga falsa desmanchar ; 
Tantos pendones blancos salir bermeios en sangre ; 
Tantos buenos cavallos sin sos duenos andar. 
Los Moros laman Mafomat : los Christianos Sanctiague. 
Cayen en un poco de logar Moros muertos mill @ trescientos ya. 
‘«* Their shields before their breasts, forth at. once they go, 
Their lances in the rest, levell’d fair and low ; 
Their banners and their crests waving in a row, 
Their heads all stooping down toward the saddle bow. 
The Cid was in the midst, his shout was heard afar, 
* Lam Rui Diaz, the Champion of Bivar; 
‘ Strike amongst them, gentlemen, for sweet mercies sake !’ 
There where Bermuez fought amidst the foe they brake, 
Three hundred banner’d knights, it was a gallant show : 
Three hundred Moors they kill’'d, a man with every blow; 
When they wheel’d and turn’d, as many more lay slain, 
You might see them raise their lances and level them again. 
There you os the breastplates, how they were cleft in twain, 
And many a Moorish shield lie shatter’d on the plain. 
The pennons that were white mark’d with a crimson stain, 
The horses running wild whose riders had been slain. 
The Christians ca)l upon St. James, the Moors upon Mahound, 


There were thirteen hundred of them slain on a little spot of 
ground.” 


If the author supply no extracts from the original poem, 
he introduces some of the ballads founded upon it, which 
afforded the immediate materials of ‘Guillen de Castro’s 

reduction, Sarmiento was of opinion that the popular 

allads of the Twelve Peers, among which is the Cid, were 
composed soon after the time of the heroes they celebrate, 
and were what the Copleros, Trouveurs, and Joculars sang 
at the public entertainments. -These, he assumes, were in 
the early dialect of the date of their eomposition ; although 
at a subsequent time, when committed to writing, the lan- 

uage was accommodated to its character at the end of the 
fifteenth century. Lord Holland considers, that “ El! Ro- 
mancero del Cid,” which contains those of which G. de 
Castro made such free use, was published in the sixteenth 
century. The entire collection of the Ballads of the Cid 
comprehended 102, all of them in ovtosyllabic verse, and 
under the title of “ La Historia del muy valeroso Cavallero 
del Cid, Ruy Diez de Bivar en Romances, en lenguage 
antiguo, recopilado por Juan de Escobar: Sevilla, 1632.” 
This, in Mr. Southey’s opinion, “ is the only separate col- 
lection, and by no means a complete one.” 
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The ballads inserted, or referred to by his lordship, are 
twelve in number, and they narrate the means taken by the 
Cid’s father to ascertain the courage of his son; the reflection 
of the latter on the parental injunction to chastise the Count 
Lozano for an irreparable affront; the death of the offen- 
der by the sword of the Cid; the interview with the father 
when the son brings the head of his enemy; the tumult at 
Burgos ; and the appeal of Ximena to the justice of the 
King for the punishment of the murderer of her parent ; 
the renewal of that appeal six months after the deed; and 
finally, the extraordinary application of this lady for the 
ps oe sanction to her marriage with the delinquent, and the 
solemnity and splendour of the nuptials. 

Poetical translations are given of all these ballads; and 
they are written with so much taste and spirit as well as ac- 
curacy, that those who are unacquainted with the language, 
will feel a great portion of the beauties of the original, 
and, in some instances, what is incomplete is supplied, and 
what is dark is illumined. 

The noble author now proceeds to the drama itself, which 
is introduced by the following observations. 


“ Such were the sources from which Guillen de Castro drew the 
story and sentiments of his play. The reader will have perceived 
im the tenth ballad (De Rodrigo de Bivar, &c.) that the proposal of 
marriage originates with Ximena herself. She is not, however, 
prompted by any romantic or ungovernable love to so indelicate a 
proceeding. Her motives are of the most worldly and sordid na- 
ture. 

Que soy cierta su hazienda 

Ha de ir en mejoria. 

His fortune will become, I see, 

The first in all this land. 
Nothing could be less adapted to heroic tragedy than such sentiments 
and conduct. Guiilen de Castro has, with great j ent, altered 
that part of the story. Ximena falls in love with the Cid in the first 
scene of his play, and the Cid is described as passionately enamoured 
of her before he undertakes to execute the dreadful injunctions of 
his father. Many other instances of Guillen de Castro’s judgment 
might be adduced.” (p- 58—59, vol. ii.) 


The principal characters are King Fernando, holding his 
court at Burgos ; the Queen, Don Sancho the Prince, Diego 
Lainez the Cid’s father, Rodrigo the Cid, Count Lozano 
a powerful and intemperate nobleman, and Ximera Gomez 
his daughter. The first scene exhibits the decrepid Diego 
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Lainez on his knees, thanking the King for knighting his 
son Rodrigo. The haughty temper of” Prince Sancho is 
displayed in this scene, and affords a contrast to the calm 
ond ignified conduct of the Cid. This ceremony being 
concluded, the King detains his four counsellors, Diego 
Lainez, Arrias Gonzalo, Peranzules and Lozano, to consult 
with them on an important subject. His Majesty then in- 
forms them, that Bermudes, the tutor of his son is dead, 
and that it has become necessary therefore to appoint a suc- 
cessor. He next assigns reasons from the respective em- 
ployments of these his counsellors for rejecting three of 
them, and nominating Diego Lainez to the duty. Arrias 
Gonzalo and Peranzules readily assent to this appointment, 
but the indignation of Lozano is strongly excited by the 
preference given to an aged man, whom he represents as 
wholly incompetent to the office, and he thus expresses his 
disapprobation,— 


“* Con. Si, merece y mas ahora 
Que a ser contigo ha llegado 
Preferido a mi valor * 

Tan 4 costa de mi agravio. 

Habiende yo pretendido 

EI servir en este cargo 

Al principe mi senor 

Que el cielo guarde mil aiios, 

Debieras mirar, buen Rey, 

Lo que siento y lo que callo 

Por estar en tu presencia 

Si es que puedo sufrir tanto. 

é Si el viejo Diego Lainez 

Con el peso de los aiios 

Caduca ya, c6mo puede 

Siendo caduco ser sabiv ? 

Y quando al Principe enseiie 

Lo que entre exercicios varios 

Debe hacer un caballero 

En las plazas y en los campos, 

¢ Podra para darle exemplo 

Como yo mil veces ha 

Hacer una lanza hastil 

Desalentando un caballo ? 

Si yo— 

“ Loz. He deserves indeed! 

What does he not deserve who lives to see 
His claims preferred to mine,—preferred O King, by thee ? 
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po peek Deh 
And asin hopes | to post aspired ; 
If I can stoop my sufferings to conceal, 
If, awed by thee, I stifle what I feel ; 
Still thou must know my wrongs, and well may gues 
Those thoughts thy presence only can suppress— 
Diego ! in whose —- frame appears 
The hand of time, the fatal weight of years; 
Shall he our Prince instruct in arms, in fight, 
In all the prowess of a t knight ? 
When he the youth by example teach 
To scour the plain, or to assail the breach ; 
The way to toil shall old Diego lead, 
Urge the fleet courser panting in his speed ? 
Or break the lance to shivers in his sight ? 
The daily sports that form my chief delight”— 
(p. 66—68, vol. ii.) 


The King here interposes, and old Lainez justifies his 
own election. 


“ Dieg. Nunca, Conde, 
Anduvisteis tan Lozano. 
Que estoy caduco confieso, 
Que el tiempo al fin puede tanto : 
Mas caducando, durmiendo, 
Feneciendo, delirando, 
Puedo, puedo ensefiar yo 
Lo que muchos ignoraron. 
Que si es verdad que se muere 
Qual se vive, agomizando 
Para vivir daré exemplos 
Y valor para imitarlos. 
Si ya me faltan las fuerzas 
Para con pies y con brazos 
Hacer de lanzas hastillas 
Y desalentar caballos, 
De mis hazanas escritas 
Daré al Principe un traslade 
Y aprender4 en lo que hice, 
Sino aprende en lo que hago, 
Y vera el mundo y d Rey 
Que ninguno en lo criado 
Merece— 

“* Diego. The haughty Count’s thy name, they say ; 
And well that title hast thou prov’d to-day ; 
Yes, I am weak, I not deny the crime, 
Such is the doom of age, and such the power of time! 
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But weak, old, tottering, gasping for my breath, 
In sleep, in sickness, in the pangs of death, 
Still could I serve my Prince, his youth could turn 
To high and mighty things, becoming him to learn. 
Who lives must die,—yet dying we may give 
Of courage proofs, and lessons how to live ; 
And, though these limbs no longer have the force 
To break the lance, or urge the panting horse, 
The Prince may read, an kindle as he reads, 
My written actions and recorded deeds. 
Achievements past, now crown’d with endless fame, 
Shall more than present might his soul inflame ; 
Se shall our King and so the world allow, 
[Lozano steps forward to interrupt Diego. 
That none on earth deserves this charge” (p. 68—70. vol. ii.) 


This bold lan e occasioned the interference of the 
King to prevent further irritation; but Count Lozano was 
not to be appeased, and a very angry dialogue ensues, 
during which, he gives a blow to the infirm and aged Lai- 
nez, and which gross affront is the basis on which the whole 
structure of the play is raised. The extract we are pro- 
ceeding to make, terminates with the King’s calling for 
his guard, and issuing orders for the seizure of the ag- 
gressor. 

“ Rey. Diego Lainez! 
* Cond. Yolo merezco— 
«« Rey. Vasallos! 
** Cond. Tan bien como tu y mejor. 
“ Rey. Conde ! aii 
« Dieg. i no. 
“ Cond. Yo igo So “a 
ad d vuestro ; 
“ Dieg. No dices— : ror 
** Cond. Dira la mano 


Lo que ha callado la lengua. 
[ Dale una bofetada. 
“« Per. Tente. 


“ Dieg. Ay! viejo desdichado! 
“ Rey. Ha de mi guardia! 


“ Dieg. Dexadme! 
“ Rey. Prendedle. 


“ King. What now! 
“ Count. I not deserve? 
«“ King. Ah, i this contest seek ! 
Forbear, my Lords !—your King forbids you speak. 
Crit. Rev. Vout. V. Jan. 1817. C 
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* Count, Then hands for me, aad with a blew, attest 
[Strikes Diego. 
The angry thoughts my tongue so ill supprest. 
* Per. Alas, forbear ! 


Neg o. Oh! wretched helpless age! 
« King. What ho! a guard!” (p. 70-71, vol. ii) 


Much as we admire the general spirit, taste, and free- 
dom, of the translation, we must, in this part of it, object 
to the carelessness and want of judgment with whieh it is 
executed, It will appear that, according to the original, 
there are fifteen distinct interlocutions—short, it is true, but 
agreeable to the natural expression of those bursts of pas- 
sion by whieh the minds of the parties were overpowered ; 
yet in the translation there are only seven speeches. The 
consequence of these unjustifiable variations is, that the 
animating principle of the whole is lost. Although, as we 
have stated, the foundation of the stery is the intempe- 
rate blow given by the Count, and with the additional in- 
sult of this wound being inflicted on the honour of the suf- 
ferer in the presence of the monarch; yet, looking to the 
translation, no violent provocation seems to have produced 
it; but in the original, a charge is made which appears 
almost to justify the outrage of the haughty nobleman, “Ke- 
cibes engano,” is an accusation of falsehood : “« You listen,” 
says Lainez to the King, “to a lie;” and immediately after- 
wards follows the “ Yodigo” of the Count, and subsequently 
the “ No dices” of Lainez, a second contradiction ; and it 
was not until these taunts were uttered, that the impatience 
and indignation of Lozano exceeded all bounds of restraint, 
and the foul act was committed which occasioned the death 
of the parent of Ximena, The explanation we have now 
given, we have the rather intveduced inv vindication of 
Guillen de Castro, who, according to the translator, would 
have grounded his work on an incident in a Spanish court, 
the centre of decorum, upon a kind of pugilistic degrada- 
tion almost unsought and unprovoked, and wholly incon- 
sistent with the chivalrous character of the times in which 
he lived, and with the refined courtesy of the country to 
which he belonged. 

In the second scene Diego incites his son Rodrigo to 
revenge the blow inflicted by Lozano, on which the latter 
takes the earliest opportunity of challenging this nobleman ; 
a duel ensues, and the Count is killed. 

The next act opens with the appearance of King Fer- 
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nando, who is informed by Arrias and Perangules that Ro- 
drigo, swotd in hand, had eluded, or rather defied the 
officers of justice. Subsequently, while Kimena is confess- 
ing to her sister Elvita her love for Rodrigo, thinking no 
other present, he throws himself at her feet, and offers her his 
dagger to stab the murderer of her father. He then relates 
with simplicity and feeling the cause of the quarrel, and 
describes the conflict in his breast between honour and 
affection. She ascribes his audacity to confidence in her 
love, which she admits, however, to be too well-founded. 
Her honour, she says, will induce her to bring the as- 
sassin of her father to justice; but she confesses her hope 
on she may not be successful, and they part in mutaal 
espair. 

The story proceeds with the victory obtained by the Cid 
over a Moorish King, who attends as a prisoner; on which 
occasion the royal Fernando bestows on the conqueror the 
title of the Cid, signifying in Arabic “* My Lord,”—a dis- 
tinction which had been applied to him by his respectful 
captive. Ximena continues her suit for the punishment of 
her father’s murderer, which concludes the second act, ex- 
cepting a brief under-plot, connected with the affection of 
the Infanta Dona Urraca for the Cid, who discovers the 
attentive regards between the hero and his fair accuser. At 
this period the Cid combats with a giant, who had claimed 
the person and property of Ximena; and on the report of 
the death of Rodrigo in that conflict, Ximena affects to re- 
ie in the event, yet when it is confirmed, she acknow- 

dges her love, and intreats the King to allow her to sur- 
retider her property, but to refuse her hand to the conqueror. 
The words have scarcely passed her lips, when the Cid 
appears, recounts his victory over the monster, and solicits 
marfriage with Ximena. The King grants his petition, and 
the lady, with affected reluctance, consents; observing, that 
it is in obedience to the commands of Heaven. 

Such is the first part of the Mocedades del Cid; and 
Lord Holland remarks, in his comparative view of the me- 
rits of the Spaniard and his Fretich imitator, that had the 
latter written nothing but the Cid, he would not have ex- 
celled, perhaps he would scarcely have equalled in repute, 
the former as a poet; but it is added, that he would have 
shewn in that single piece more powers of reasoning, and 
more accuracy of taste and judgment, than are to be found 
in the original, 
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There were two tragedies on the subject chosen by Cor- 
neille: the one is that of G. de Castro, which we have de- 
tailed, and the other is El Henrador de su Padre, of Inan 
Bauptista de Diamante ; and these were within the reach 
of the French poet, when, as one of the five writers for 
Cardinal Richelieu, and supposed to be inferior to his com- 
panions, he undertook to write this play on which his repu- 
tation has been founded. Voltaire remarks, that as many 
of the scenes were taken from the latter as the former; and 
he observes elsewhere, that “ Tous les sentimens genereux 
et tendres sont dans ces deux originaux.” 

The French copyist has not always exercised that judg- 
ment which is attributed to him in the work before us. As 
an instance, we will only quote a single ge of absurd 
exaggeration which Corneille has been imprudent enough 
to translate. 


“* Su sangre sennor que en humo 
Su sentimento explicava 
Por la boca que la vierté 
De verse alli derrimada 
Por otro que por su rey.” 


But we may, perhaps, be more astonished at the numerous 
occasions on which Corneille exercised his judgment, than 
at those very few situations in which it was not employed ; 
for when he wrote the Cid, the Spaniards possessed on all 
the theatres of Europe the same influence they enjoyed in 
political affairs, and their taste prevailed even in Italy, 
adorned by the Aminta and Pastor Fido, and which country 
having been the earliest to cultivate the arts, we might have 
imagined would rather have given the law to literature, 
than have condescended to receive it from Spain. 

it was not surprising that Corneille, who first gave pas- 
sion, strength, and dignity, to the French stage, should 
have excited much enmity in the minds of his contempora- 
ries. Anxious to strip him of the plumage with which he was 
adorned, they endeavoured to attribute to G. de Castro 
all the merit he had acquired, and calling up the ghost of 
the Spaniard from the shades; they represented him as 
uttering this indignant complaint : 


“ Ingrat rends-moi mon Cid jusques av dernier mot, 
Apres tu connoitras, corncille deplumée, 
Que l’esprit le plus vain est suuvent le plus sot, 
Et qu’ enfin tu me dois toute ta renommée.” 
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The author concludes with a very brief notice of the 
»ther productions of Guillen de Castro. Of the second 
part of the Macedades del Cid he says, that it excites little 
interest, and abounds in improbable and unconnected events ; 
and he, in a Spanish quotation, introduces circumstances 
attending the assassination of the King of Castille which 
he would not be guilty of the indelicacy of translating: 

Besides the preceding plays, he wrote The Maravillas de 
Babilonia, which is founded on the story of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, where he is brought with his horns and cloven feet 
before the audience, and made to graze and chew the cud 
upon the stage. In the Caballero Bobo, we have an Eng- 
lisa Prince, who, from his resemblance to the heir of Hun- 
gary, is murdered by mistake, but his death is avenged by 
the British ambassador, at the head of an army of our 
countrymen. In the Amor Constante there are needless 
slaughters, exposures of dead bodies, and unnatural and 
forced situations; but for these defects we have a compen- 
sation in the pathetic tenderness of the dialogues between 
Nicida and Zelauro. La Piedad ou la Justicia is a very 
pitiful performance; but the last play noticed, under the 
satirical title of Alla van leyes pm quieren Reyes, or 
“ laws will twist where Monarchs list,” is lively in the 
dialogue, and occasionally poetical in the language. We 
might imagine, that in a country sq despotic as Spain, a 
play even with the title we have last named, would not be 
allowed to be represented; but G. de Castro lived at a 

riod when a considerable portion of liberty was enjoyed 
y that country, and the superiority it had attained over other 
nations was to be ascribed to those energies which liberty 
alone can produce; yet it so happens, from what cause we 
do not pretend to determine, that, to a late date, the Spani- 
ards were less cautious than any other people in respect to 
the popular effect of their dramatic representations; and 
even the pride and vigilance of the priesthood appears in 
such circumstances teste equally improvident. e well 
remember being at Aranjuez during the periodical residence 
of the court at that A pone when a representation was given 
in a puppet-show of a priest in his canonicals and the other 
peculiarities of his attire, who in this full trim was thrown 
up into the air repeatedly by a raging bull, to the great 
delight and entertainment of the spectators, who expressed 
their exultation during the sufferings of the mangled, tat- 
tered, and stripped ecclesiastic, in loud peals of applause. 

The noble author does not seem to be aware, that besides 
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the dramatic compositions, of which he supplies a list in 
the appendix, Guillen de Castro wrote some poems. Three 
of them we have met with in the publication, entitled, 
‘Coleccion de las Obras Sueltas, assi en prosa como en 
verso, de D. Frey 5 Felix de Vega Carpio del Habito 
de San Juan, Madrid, 1779,” in twenty-one volumes. The 
one is a cancion, (“ Anhelando pasaron”); another is in 
decimas, (“ Pide agua quando yo”); and both these occur 
in the eleventh volume, 404 and 469: the third is in the 
twelfth volume, in octavas, (“ De grande culpa en su in- 
ocente .”) The lines of several of the verses are 
easy and flowing, but these pieces do not shew sufficient 
talent to induce us to submit them to the attention of our 
readers. 

In concluding we congratulate the public on the ability 
with which Lord H olland has fulfilled the design he had some 
years entertained, of conferring this additional present on 
the friends of Spanish literature; and we believe that we 
are not among the least ardent of those friends, or amon 
the least sensible of the merit of his present attempt, an 
the success with which his purpose has been accomplished. 





_-_— — - -— 


Ant 11. Narrative of a Residence in Ireland during the 
Summer of 1814, and that of 1815. By Anne Puiumr- 
tre, Author of Narrative of a Three Years’ Residence in 
France, &c. Illustrated with numerous Engravings of 
Remarkable Scenery. London, Colburn, 1817. Ato. 
pp. 398. 


Femave travellers must, of necessity, experience many 
difficulties to which the other sex is not exposed, and 
though Irishmen (according to the partial testimony of one 
of their poets) “ are not to be tempted by woman or gold,” 
yet perhaps there is no country, under present circum- 
stances, in which a lady wishing to make a tour “ with no- 
body in her company but herself,” (to make use of an 
iricism), would find t difficulties so numerous or insur- 
mountable. To undertake such an expedition as that 
which has been performed by Miss Plumptre, would require 
more courage than even some men possess; in that kind of 
fortitude, however, which consists in endurance, women 
are often found superior, and they are besides gifted with 
greater curiosity as a motive to its exertion. 

- Reeollecting the disturbed state of Ireland for the last 
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ten years, in consequence of which the mails were fre- 
quently escorted by a troop of dragoons, aad private tra- 
vellers were sometimes put under the eee of a cor- 
poral’s guard; even supposing Miss Plumptre to enjoy all 
the fortitude, and more than the ordinary curiosity of her 
sex, it still appears to us a bold enterprize ; and if we were 
to judge merely from the general nature of the work which 
is the result of it, scarcely worth the hazard, forthe author 
does not contrive te give a very agreeable or inviting re- 
presentation of the places she visited. But, independently 
of the positive dangers to be braved from the unrestrained 
lawlessness of the inhabitants of some districts of Ireland, 
Miss Plumptre had to encounter all the inconvenieaces, 
and many of the calamities of bad reads and bad weather, 
besides the obstructions which the very uature of the 
scenery presented in some of the most picturesque situa- 
tions. ithout any great difficulty she could pass through 
a town, and could ascertain the amount of its inhabitants, 
their oceupations, the number of churches, hespitals, &c. 
but whe ean read the account of a lady’s visit to the Giant's 
Causeway, of her ascending precipices, crawling along 
trunks of trees thrown down as bridges, or stepping (we do 
not use the more appropriate word) over chasms from one 
lofty rock to another, without being alarmed, not only for 
her personal safety, but for her feminine delicacy. Once, 
indeed, according to Miss Plumptre’s own confession, she 
was most awkwardly situated even on the public road, for 
the jaunting car on which she was travelling broke down, 
and she was thrown out “ under circumstances (we quote 
her own words) se approaching to the ludicrous,” that she 
does not deem it proper to enter into particulars; she men- 
tions her great apprehensions for the safety of her driver, 
who, no doubt, in equal anxiety for the fate of his mi 

had directed his attention towards her, and probably behel 
the “ ludicrous circumstances” which Miss Plumptre has 
since concealed. 

The details collected by the author, iw the course of her 
journey, are extremely minute, and probably we should 
find them very accurate had we any inclimation te enter 
into the investigation ; but they are gen unimportant 
and uninteresting, and are besides to be found im the works 
of other travellers: she seems determined te avoid, as far 
as possible, one imputation thrown upon Sir John Care, of 
gossoping laxity, and runs therefore into.a contrary extreme, 
speaking of Dublin, Belfast, and Cork as if they were 
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newly discovered places; she enters into all the particulars 
of their population, trade and buildings with as much pre- 
cision as if she were supplying authentic relations of the 
unknown wonders of Tombuctoo, and she follows the mean- 
ders of the Shannon and the Liffey as if she were making a 
wonderful disclosure of the sources and causes of the Niger, 
or the Congo. We will illustrate our first remark by a 
quotation regarding the National Bank of Dublin, of which 
she speaks as if it had never been seen or even heard of un- 
til her time. 


“ Among the public buildings by which Dublin is now embellished, 
the first place must indisputably be allotted to the National Bank. 
This beautiful edifice was originally erected for the os of the 
houses of parliament ; and it must be acknowledged that, while | 
sat there, the representatives of the younger sister country had a muc 
more splendid place of assemblage than those of the elder. The 
building was begun in the year 1729, under the administration of 
Lord Carteret, and was ten years in being completed. At the union 
of the two countries, when the Irish were no longer to have a par- 
liament of their own, and the edifice was readered nugatory as to 
its original destination, it was sold to the bank directors, and after 
various necessary alterations was opened in the year 1808 for the new 
purpose to which it was destined. 

“ Over this building I was shown very completely, through the 
obliging attentions of Sir Arthur Clarke, who, being connected with 
some of the proprietors procured me entrance to places not com- 
monly shown. In one room is a model of the building, on the 
scale of an eighth of an inch to a foot, which shows it as it is, almost 
a little town of itself. A considerable part of the roof constitutes 
a platform, on which a whole regiment might be stationed if neces- 
sary for the defence of the place, while a large armoury within 
would abundantly furnish arms for their equipment. The room 
where the House of Lords sat remains in its original state; it is 
ornamented with two well executed pieces of tapestry representing 
the siege of Londonderry and the battle of the Boyne ; they are the 
production of a Dutch artist. 


She is often quite as unnecessarily diffuse upon erections 
of much less importance, but we have taken the first that 
came to hand. There is indeed in the quarto before us an 
immense quantity of impertinent matter, and the author 
roe express a little soreness against the waggish 
au of My Pocket Book, whose shrewd satire has had 
the good effect of laying Sir John Carr asleep upon the 
shelf with his massive productions. At least, however, the 
Knight's “ Stranger in Ireland” was amusing, and if he 
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thrust into his pages all sorts of dnecdotes that might or 
might not relate to his tour, he did it in an entertaining and 
sometimes in an ingenious manner : this praise, however, can 
seldom be given to Miss Plumptrée, who seems not to have 
the least relish of humour, and when she introduces a by- 
the-way story, generally takes care (judiciously perhaps) 
that it shall not + out of keeping with the rest of her book. 
We might produce many instances of whole pages devoted 
to any subject but that which could properly be included 
in the Narrative of a Residence in Ireland; at one time 
she givés a long relation of what passed on méeting an old 
friend, about whom nobody cares, scarcely even herself ; atid 
at another she spins out her work by tedious compliments 
to pétsons to whose houses she had obtained introductions, 
“ Of whose kindness she seems more than duly sensi- 
ble. 

It appears that, by some means or other, Miss Plump- 
tre becamé acquainted with Mr. Kean, the celebrated 
actor, and his wife, when first he aéted before a Lon- 
don atidience, and in the course of this Narrative she 
contrivés to insért ten or a dozen discussions upon his 
various performances; what they have to do with a tour in 
Ireland, we are sure our readers are quite as much in the 
dark as ourselves, but we are certain of this, that their in- 
trinsic merit would not entitle them toa place even among 
the hasty critiques inserted in the newspapers. The first 
mention of him o¢cupies the moderate space of two sheets, 
and the other notices are about in the same proportion both 
as to dulness and duratiow. We are first treated with a 
very new comparison between Kemble and Kean, the 
whole point of which is, (if indeed it may be called a point) 
that the former plays the character, while the latter is the 
character he represents; the only fault we find with it is 
that we did not want to learn in a quarto upon Ireland, 
what we had already been told elsewhere a hundred times 
before. The observation is no doubt just, but what has it 
to do with the subject ; we select the following specimen 
>A this lady’s talent for reviewing theatrical representa- 
tidns.— 


“ Richard the Third was generally considered a8 his masterpiece 
till he more Sir Giles Overteach; this is now thought to dispute 
the palm with Richard. For my own part, finely as | think both 
these characters played, there are others which afford me still 
higher gratification; not perhaps that the playing is intrinsically 

rior, but that the characters speak so much more forcibly to 
Crit. Rev. Vor. V. Jan. 1317, 
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the heart and feelings. If I were to select that which of all others 
appears to me the most surprising effort of genius, I should say it 
is Othello. I do not indeed conceive it possible for acting to be 
carried beyond Mr. Kean’s performance in the third act, when Iago 
is working the noble generous nature of the Moor into a phrenzy of 
jealousy. Every feature of the countenance, every muscle, every 
limb display the extremity of anger ;—the working of the fingers ts 
agony, the quivering of the lip is agony ; not an atom of the whole 
frame but seems agonized almost beyond what human nature is 
capable of sustaining: it is scarcely possible to convince oneself 
that what appears such true nature is but assumed. By some per- 
sons it is objected that Mr. Kean wants height for this character :-— 
In the great warrior, they say, in the noble Moor, we expect a tall, 
majestic, commanding figure. But let the annals of history both 
ancient and modern be searched, we shall find that a large majority 
of the most celebrated warriors have been little men: and let the 
tragedy of Othello be attentively examined, we shall find the author 
meking his hero say, 


* I have known the time when this little arm 
And this good sword,’ &c. 


every where, besides, carefully impressing upon the reader that 
there was nothing in Othello’s person to charm, but the reverse,— 
that it was by his mind alone Desdemona was captivated :—we shall 
find too wherever he is called the noble Moor, that quality applied 
solely to his disposition, his noble nature, never to his figure. One 
of Mr. Kean’s very striking excellencies in this character is, that 
all his actions, all his gestures are truly Moorish, differing wholly 
from his action in other characters. He never throughout gives the 
idea of an European made up to represent a Moor, as is too palpa- 
bly the case with most who attempt the character; he appears truly 
a native of another clime.” (p. 59—60.) 


We suspect that our readers will not be inclined to adopt 
Miss Plumptre’s opinion, that Shakespeare meant to repre- 
sent Othello as a man of inferior stature ; for if “ this /iltle 
arm” is to be understvod literally, the poet could have in- 
tended nothing else : the fact however is, that the above is 
one of the errors into which those who are minute observers 
of the text, and neglect, or do not understand the spirit of 
the poet, are apt to fall; in the same way we might prove 
that Falstaff was as thin as a country whipping post, because 
Prince Henry calls him “ dean Jack ;” or that Justice Shal- 
low was a second Nestor because he is termed “ wise Shal- 
low.” It is quite obvious that Othello, in the scene from 
which the above line and a half are quoted, could not de- 
scend to the insignificant consideration of whether his army 
were small or large in comparison with those of the bye- 
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standers, but he terms it /itt/e as contrasted with the hosts 
it had opposed and destroyed. 

We do not include in this censure of irrevelancy the his- 
torical account Miss Plumptre attempts of the rise and 
progress of the Irish stage: she observes, “ there is no 
account of any regular theatre, established in Dublin, 
earlier than the year 1635, when one was built in Wer- 
burgh Street, and the undertaking carried on by John 
Ogilby, Esq. historiographer to the King, and Master of 
the Revels under the Earl of Stafford, then Lord Liéu- 
tenant of Ireland. Here were produced two new plays, 
by natives of that country, the Royal Master, acfed in 1638, 
the author of which was Mr. Shirley, an intimate friend of 
Mr. Ogilby, the manager; and Langartha, written by 
Henry Burnell, Esq. Neither gm moss sufficient merit to 
be handed down to posterity; | believe the names alone 
are all that remain of them now extant.” If Miss Plump- 
tre were not more accurate in her other statements than in the 
above, her information would not be deemed very satisfac- 
tory ; in the first place, Shirley was not a native of Ireland, 
and in the dedication of his Royal Master, (which is ea:- 
tant, and, with 38 other plays, has possessed sufficient merit 
_ to be handed down to posterity, as our author would have 
found had she consulted the most ordinary authorities) he 
calls himself ‘ a stranger in the kingdome’ of Ireland. ‘That 
it was acted before 1658 is most probable, because it was 
printed in London in that year. Several other plays were 
written by Shirley for the Dublin stage, among which is 
“ St. Patrick for Ireland,” reprinted there not very lo 
ago: this admirable dramatist was born in London, an 
employed himself in Ireland (to use his own words) until 
“ the English stage should be recovered from her long 
silence, and her languishing scene changed into a welcome 
return of wits and men.””* 

Although we have blamed Miss Plumptre for the trifling 
minuteness of some of her details, we do not wish to be 
understood as censuring her general pains-taking accuracy, 
more particularly when it relates to matters of im nce. 
The great o pect of curiosity in Ireland is the Giant’s Cause- 

, 


way ; and if, in the volume on our table, a less striking 





* These mistakes are the more singular, because Miss Plumptre pretends 
to such critical knowledge on the drama, and is besides, we believe, an 
authoress for the stage. We beg torefer her for an account of Shirley and 
his works to the articles in our last and our present number, under the title 
of Bibliothesa Antiqua. 
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description is giyen of this “ freak of nature,” we are in- 
clined to think that it deserves greater reliance than the 
more picturesque representations hitherto published. We 
extract as large a portion of it as our limits will allow. 


“ The usual description given of the Causeway is, that it isa 
mole towering from the foot of a towering basaltic rock some way 
into the sea. So far the description is very proper ; but care should 
be taken at the same time to explain that the mole itself is not tow- 
ering, that it does not in any part rise to a considerable height above 
the water. The tallest pillars are in the group called the Giants’ 
Loom, and none of them exceed thirty-three feet in height. Mr. 
Hamilton says that the Causeway runs from the foot of the rock 
some hundred feet into the sea: this is a very loose and indefinite 
mode of description. [ had heard before | saw it that it prices 
three-quarters of a mile into the sea ;—estimating it at the utmost 
possible extent to which it could be taken, I believe that it would 
be found scarcely to run to a sixth part of that length.* But the 
accounts are so extremely varied that one thing only is to be in- 
ferred, which is, that no accurate measurement of it be ever yet 
been taken. My guide, whom in many respects I found very in- 
telligent, eee | wholly at a loss when I questioned him on this 
subject. Indeed in computing the length of the Causeway, the first 
thing to be determined is the point from which the measurement is 
to commence. The whole length from the foot of the reck is com- 
monly comprehended in it; whereas, in fact, the Causeway pro- 
perly so called commences only at the range of Jow columns seén in 
the print to the right :—hence may very much arise the contradic- 
tion m the accounts. Something will also depend upon the state of 
the tide when the measurement is made. The mole slopes gradually 
down till it is lost at the water's edge; but as far as the eye can 
discern, the same mass of pillars is continued under the water ; 
consequently, at a very low ebb the Causeway will have the a - 
ance of much greater length than at high water. Sir R. C. eon 
says, that from the flattened surface of the causeway it would be 
entirely overlooked if not pointed out by the guides, This is going 
much too far ;—if the eye fails of discovering the gigantic wonder 
which the imagination had conceived, it seems wholly impossible 
that it should not be caught by the actual wonder spread before it. 
Two smaller mules project from the same mass of rock, the three 
being each divided from the other by a whin dyke, vast masses of 
which rise many feet above the water; they are conspicuous fea- 
tures in Mrs. Drury’s print of the western side of the Causeway. 
The three moles together are said to include a mass of 30,000 pillars. 


’ 





* Dr. Pococke says he measured the more western point, which he found 
360 feet from the rock above, and thinks it might extend 60 feet further at 
low water. The eastern or great mole he measured to 540 feet, and believes 
the same allowance of 60 feet might be made for the additional length seen 
at the retreating of the tide.” , 
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“ J wish I may have succeeded here in endeavouring to give more 
just ideas than are generally entertained as to the extent and height 
of this phenomenov, Though I cannot assent to Sir R. C. Hoare’s 
position, that it would be overlooked if not pointed out to observa- 
tion, yet I am exceedingly disposed to think that the impression 
which its wonderful construction would naturally make if the ima- 
gination had not been led astray, is extremely weakened by the dis- 
appointment experienced in not finding it awfully gigantic. But I 
must persuade myself that the astonishment and admiration of every 
contemplative mind will increase in proportion as its construction is 
more and more minutely examined. Jt is now sufficiently known 
that the whole is a mass of naturally-formed pillars of basalt ;—upon 
their nature and origin the opinions of men of science vary exceed- 
ingly, nor does my little knowledge suffice to authorize my having 
any decided opinion of my own.” (p. 133—134.) 


The author has more taste (if we may so say) for mi- 
nultie than for the grander beauties of natural scenery : 
even the Lakes of Killarney, which she went over on her 
second tour in 1815, impress her with no feeling, and in- 
spire her with no eloquence; she takes more pleasur¢ in 
mentioning a satirical remark upon the bad weather usual 
there, by the late Mr. Fox, than in describing the pleasures 
ofthe finest day she spent in that delightful situation, yet she 
declares, notwithstanding, that she ean scarcely conceive it 
possible for any person who visits Killarney to be disap- 
pointed. ‘To bee the manner in which she contemplates 
these scenes, and the impressions they produce upon her 
mind, we quote a passage from about the middle of her 
observations on this part of her tour. 


** This Punch-bow] is a yast chasm in the top of the mountain, 
encircled for the greater part by almost perpendicular rocks. On 
the side towards the Turk-mountain alone is an interval of rock 
at whieh the water is accessible, and from which it issues out in a 
small stream; this runs down the side of the mountain, generally 
appearing insignificant, though occasionally swelled to a fine cascade. 
Only one spring is known to feed the lake, the water of which is so 
extremely cold that it is scarcely possible to bear the hand in it; yet 
this, water never freezes. The rocks by which the chasm is sur- 
rounded rise so directly from the water, that it is impossible to go 
round its edge; the only way to make the circuit of it is by the tops 
of the rocks. The guide inquired whether | would go round; to 
which I replied, By all means. We ascended, therefore, among 
blocks of stone and coarse herbage, but found nothing difficult in 
the ascent, and pursued our course to the ite side of the lake. 
What an extraordinary scene here presented itself! Another lake, 
exactly of a similar nature to the Punch-bowl, appeared, the two 
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separated only by a ridge of rock covered with the same coarse her- 
bage. Jean compare the whole to nothing so well as an enormous 
bridge of a nose with the eyes on each side. How extraordinary 
that, amidst al] the. accounts I have read of this country, this very 
striking, very remarkable feature, (and indeed I think it far from one 
of the least remarkable,) is never mentioned!” (p. 272.) 


This resemblance of two lakes with a rugged ridge be- 
tween them, to two eyes and the bridge of a nose, is as fine 
a specimen of the art of sinking in comparing great things 
with small, as we recollect in any author: Miss Plumptre 
wonders that no other traveller had observed “ this very 
striking and remarkable feature.” Does she mean the nose, 
or the eyes, or both? For our parts, we should have thought 
it extraordinary if any other person but Miss Plumptre had 
pitched upon such a ludicrous simile. She concludes by re- 
commending “ every body to come so far round the Devil’s 
Punch-bow! as to see so remarkable a feature,’ and seems 
much pleased with her surprizing discovery. Her laudable 
curiosity generally induces her to visit every thing in the 
pA Bm gt worthy of notice; but having omitted the 
Collieries, she easily consoles herself for the loss by observing, 
‘* but 1 saw a noble fire in a kitchen made from the produce 
of them.” This is a gratification most of us can enjoy, 
without the trouble of a journey to Ireland or the North. 

The latter chapters of this work are devoted to general 
topics, such as the education and condition of the lower 
classes in Ireland, their habits and employments; witha 
discussion upon many subjects, incidental and non-incidental, 
on which the author thinks fit to dilate: among these is a 
long discourse upon the origin of Irish history, and an 
argument to prove what has been a thousand times esta- 
blished, that the first historians of every country are poets. 
From the size and price of the volume, we suppose that 
Miss Plumptre addresses herself to the better-informed 
portion of society; but it is not a little affronting to them 
to conclude that they are quite so ignorant as to render 
necessary the instruction here supplied. We are not by 
any means disposed to treat as lightly her remarks upon the 

resent state of Ireland, upon which we are less informed 
in this country than upon the condition of some of the re- 
moter nations of the world. The following observations 
are dictated by good sense; a quality in which the author 
is not so deficient as in many others of less importance :— 

“ There is one point te which IF cannot help more Pap aes 
adverting. We never cease hearing the wretchedness of the Iris 
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cabins made the subject of animadversion, and very wretched in- 
deed they are, for the most part; but I have not yet found the true 
cause of their wretchedness explained. The landholders do not, as 
in England, provide cottages for the poor on their estates; each 
labourer provides his own habitation: the inevitable consequence of 
this is, that, the means being very slender, it must be built at the 
least possible expense ; that the whole family, human beings and 
animals together, must be squeezed into the smallest space in which 
they can be contained: the inevitable result is, that they live ina 
degree of filth which I am confident is no less injurious to the men- 
tal than the corporeal health.—W hat do I say ?—no less?—.it is in- 
finitely more injurious. I have seen troops of healthy-looking chil- 
dren issue forth from these cabins, but [ am sure the moral man 
cannot live in such a way without being exceedingly degraded. The 
remedy of this evil would be a very important step towards introduc- 
ing more general habits of order and regularity. Is it possible for 
the infant mind to be impressed with any notion of such habits, 
when at the first dawning of its tender ideas they are presented with 
spectacles'so directly opposite? Their ideas must be formed after 
what they do see ; they cannot be formed after what they do not see. 
‘Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he 1s old he will 
not depart from it.’ Let him be accustomed to see nothing but neat- 
ness and order around him, depend upon it when he grows up lie 
will not sigh for a mud cabin and filth. A very laudable spirit seems 
now to be awakened among the gentry, who remain at their posts, 
and attend to the welfare of their poorer neighbours, for educating 
the children of these classes; but I do think that an indispensa- 
ble step towards rendering education of any avail, is first to provide 
the poor with more decent homes.” (p. 339.) 


In one respect, the opinion of Miss Plumptre differs from 
that of most persons who have written upon the subject, 
viz. as to the disposition of the great mass of the Fava to 
unite themselves with this country: we are extremely happy 
to learn that there exists this spirit ofharmony, and we con- 
sider the opinion of the author as less questionable, not only 
on account of the pains she took in forming it, but because she 
imagines it to be in opposition to her general political sen- 
timents. Those who have hitherto contended in favour of 
the Catholic Claims have founded themselves on the com- 
pulsion arising from the disturbed and rancorous state of 
the lower orders in the sister kingdom; but a much more 
powerful argument, we think, is to he derived from. their 
tranquillity, and their wish to unite and amalgamate them- 
selves with the people of Great Britain: the first may 
prove that it is necessary to concede, but the last will con- 
vince us that it is safe to do so. 
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With regard to the embellishments of this work, it is but 
fair to say, that, though not highly finished, they seem fo 
give correct representations of objects and places; dnd the 
author assures us, that her purpose hhs been to shun the 
ordinary Pee of artists, to sacrifice truth to their own 
notiopis of the picturesque. 


Art. III, Hore Pelasgice: Part the First. os 
an Inquiry into the Origin and Language of the Pelasgi, 
or ancient Inhabitants of Greece ; with a Description of the 
Pelasgic, or Holie Digamma, as represented in the various 
Inscriptions in which it is still preserved; and an attempt 
to determine its genuine Pelasgic Pronunciation. By 
Hersertr Marsu, D.D. F.R.S. Margaret phy ees oO 
Divinity in Cambridge, and now Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 
pp. 146. 


" , : iS 

Pus title of this work elearly explains its nature and 
design; the subject will be allowed by every liberal reader 
to be one of great interest; and, although the researches 
of scholars, and their division of opinion, have hitherto 
taught us not to form sanguine hopes of any correct in- 
formation respecting the earliest history of the Pelasgi, a 
new stimulus is given to our curiosity, when the inquiry 
is commenced by an author, whose former publications 
have raised a very high idea of the powers and endowments 
of his mind. 

The treatise before us consists of four chapters. The 
first chapter relates to the origin of the Pelusgi. Its prin- 
cipal object is to prove, that, although we cannot trace 
them any farther, we are able to ascertain that the Pelasgi 
first settled in Thrace, and thence migrated southwards 
into the different parts of Greece. 

The first testinvony cited by Dr. Marsh, is that of Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus, who represents it as the common 
opinion of the ancients, that the Pelasgi were so called 
from a king of that name ; and that they had no fixed habi- 
tation, but that their first residence was in Peloponnesus, 
round about Argos. Dr. Marsh, indeed, by a strange mis- 
take, (see p. 2, 5, 12,) understands the expression of Diony- 
sius, Td wanovmevoy viv “AymixdvApyos, to signify Achaia 
Proper. But who ever heard of an Argos in that quarter ? 
The capital city of Argolis is doubtless intended by the his- 
torian. The epithet’Ayalxcy was applied to it as early as 
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the time of Homer, who often uses Ayaro: to denote the 
Greeks in general.* But (what is of more importance to 
our present enquiry) the whole of Peloponnesus was catled 
Achaia, after it became a province of the Roman Empire. 
Hence, in the time of Dionysius, the ancient and celebrated 
capital of Argolis was called “Ayeinov “Apyyoc, Achaian 
Argos, to distinguish it from other cities or territories hav- 
ing the same name, such as Argos Hippium in Apulia, 
“AuDiroyinoy “Apyoe in Epiras, and Teazocymov “Apyoo im 
Thessaly. The testimony of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
who more pains than any other Greek writer to inves- 
tigate the origin and history of the Pelasgi, is therefore 
elear and express, that they were first settled, according to 
the assertion of the generality of the historians, in the dis- 
triet of Atgos. Nor is the testimony materially weakened 
Y a fanciful passage in favour of Arcadia, ag ee by 
tr. Marsh from Platarch, whe says, that * the Arcadians 
are somewhat like the oak, becanse this was the first tree, 
and they were the first men who sprang out of the ground.” 
The allusion of a writer, who bore the character of a phi- 
and orator, much more than that of an historian 

and antiquarian, ought to have little weight in opposition 
to the plain information of Dionysius. Dr. Marsh likewise 
produces, as evidence that some of the ancients repre- 
sented Arcadia to have been the original seat of the Pelasgi, 
a ap fan Pliny, aod a t from Pausanias, im 
which those authors merely state, that Arcadia was once 
called Pelasgia. Even if there were any validity in the 
tenor of such an argument, it would be refuted by the more 
abundant testimonies of other writers, by whom the same 
name is given to Argolis. These testimonies may be seen 
in a learned note of Spanheim upon Callimachus, (Lav. 
Pall. v. 4.), to which Dr. Marsh refers, but, by another 
unaccountable error, appeals to it for roe that Pelasgia 
was the ancient name, not of Argolis, but of Peloponnesus. 
The proper names, Argos, Argivi, Se. it is true, were 
sometimes used in reference to the whole Peninsula.t But 
the authors, quoted by Spanheim, evidently employ them 
in their proper and restricted sense; and nothing can be 
more clear, than that this critic cites them for the sole pur- 
pose of proving that Argolis was frequently called Pelasgia, 


~ oe 





* See Heyne Excurs. ad Il. B, 101. et Not. ad Il, B. 684. 
+ See Heyne, abi supra. Vet. Schol. in Pind. Isthm, ii. 15. Spanhem, iw 
Callimachi Hyma. in Delum. v. 73. 
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and its inhabitants Pelasgi. If, therefore, the evidence 
which lies before us can depended on at all, the only 
conclusion to be derived from it is, that the Pelasgi first 
settled in Argolis, and at a very enrly period colonized the 
contiguous district of Arcadia. The division, thus sepa- 
rated from the original stock,. is mentioned by Herodotus 
(L. i. ec. 146.) under the name of. TleAaryoi ’Apuddes, the 
Pelasgians of Arcadia, The same author (1. vii. c. 94.) 
speaks of another colony by the name of [leAacyol Asysaaécs, 
the Pelasgians of Cigialus. He says, that they inhabited 
the territory which, in his time, was called Achaia. It 
extended along the northern shore of Peloponnesus, on 
which account, as we are informed by Pliny, Strabo, and 
Pausanias, it was called A:yimAoc, the shore. Dr. Marsh 
adds, that “ whatever part of Peloponnesus they first oc- 
cupied, they gradually spread themselves over the whole 
Peninsula, which was thence originally called Pelasgia.” 
His proofs of these assertions are very far from being satis- 
factory. In Peloponnesus we cannot trace them beyond 
Argolis, Arcadia, and Achaia. 
ith erudition and accuracy our author has cited pas- 
sages from Greek writers of the highest authority, to prove 
that, beyond the isthmus of Corinth, the Pelasgi settled 
in Aitica, Baotia, Eubowa, Phocis, Epirus, and Thessalia. 
Relying upon the testimony of Justin, who says of Mace- 
donia, “ Populus Pelasgi, regio Pzonia dicebatur;” he 
has also traced them across the chain of Mount Olympus ; 
and he has shewn, that they colonized the islands of the 
CEgean Sea, as far northward as Lemnos, Imbrus, and 
Samothrace. But in his endeavours to prove that they ex- 
isted “ from the earliest ages” in Thrace, which is the most 
essential object of this chapter, he appears entirely to fail. 
In order to establish this important point, Dr. Marsh 
adopts a conjecture of Heyne, founded upon the order, in 
which Homer, in his. Catalogue, enumerates the Trojan 
auxiliaries. Having mentioned the troops raised from the 
neighbourhood of Troy, the poet passes over to the conti- 
nent of Greece, and enumerates the auxiliaries from the 
other side of the Hellespont in the following order :—Ist, 
The tribes of Pelasgians, who inhabited the fertile Larissa. 
2Qdly, The Thracians, established upon the shores of the 
Hellespont. 3dly, The Cicones ; and 4thly, the Pceonians. 
(ll. B. 840—860.) In describing the three last nations, the 
poet proceeds regularly from east to west. Hence Heyne 
conjectures, that the first-mentioned nation inhabited some 
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district still smd to the eastward ; and, to support this 
hypothesis, he suggests, that there may have been a Pelas- 
gic city, called Larissa, in that part of Thrace, although it 
was afterwards deserted, and its name forgotten. We 
know, however, that there was, upon the banks of the 
Peneus, a district called Larissa, which was certainly peo- 
pled by Pelasgians. Instead therefore of imagining a city, 
for whose existence we have no historical nce it is 
much more reasonable to understand Homer as speaking of 
Larissa in Thessaly ; and the argument of Heyne appears 
weaker than those which his candour, learning, and good 
sense, have usually suggested, because Larissa on the 
Peneus was not in a line with the other three countries, but 
to the south of them, and consequently must have been 
mentioned either before or after them, without any reference 
to its situation eastward or westward. Indeed Heyne only 
rofesses to suggest a conjecture; “ Suspicari licet inter 
hraces Europe consedisse turmas Pelasgorum.” But the 
language of Dr. Marsh is much more decided : “ Since then 
Homer proceeds westward in bis description from the Hel- 
lespont to Mount Hemus, and includes the Dida Tleraryav 
in this description, we must conclude that, like the Cicones, 
they then inhabited some part of the extensive country 
called Thrace.” Equally positive, but (suspicari liceat) 
equally inconclusive are the remaining observations of our 
author, according to whom, “ we may safely infer, that the 
Pelasgi had possessions on the continent of Thrace,” be- 
cause, as we are informed by Herodotus, they occupied 
three islands, Lemnos, Imbrus, and Samothrace, in its 
vicinity, and “ built Placia and Scylace upon the Helles- 
t.” 
Ys Haviag discussed the evidence, produced by Dr. Marsh, 
to prove that the Pelasgi had settlements in Thrace, we 
shall take the same liberty with the inference, which he has 
derived from that fact, supposing it to be established. His 
object is to prove that the Pelasgi did not migrate, as all 
the ancients assert, from the south northwards, but from 
the north southwards; that they extended themselves not 
from Peloponnesus to Thrace, but from Thrace to Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

“« It is infinitely more probable (says he) that the first settlers in 
Thrace should have crossed the Hellespont, where the land on one 
side is visible fram the land on the other; and that Greece should 
have been led from Thrace, than that the first settlers: in 
Greece should have come immediately across the gean Sea, and 
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have consequently embarked in Asia, without knowing that an op- 
posite coast was im existence. We may therefore fairly presume, 
that peers was the first Zuropean settlement of the Pelasgi, and 
that they gradually spread themselves southward, till they had o¢- 
cupied the whole of Greece.” (p. 13—14.) 


Here we must not omit te netics the assumption, which 
is essential to the foree ef Dr. Marsh’s argument, that the 
Pelasgi not only inhabited Thrace and Greece, but were 
“* the first settlers” in those countries. Upen this point he 
offers no provf, and we have some ground for believing 
that the fact was otherwise. Dionysius of Haliearnassus 
asserts, (1. i. c. 17.), that the Pelasg!, wher they first esta- 
blished themselves in Thessaly, expelled its former tnhabi- 
tants ; and Apollodorus (\. i. ¢. 1.) states, that Niobe, the 
mother of that Pelasgus, who conducted the Pelasgi to 
Argos, and from whem they derived their name, was the 
daughter of Phoroneus, king of all Peloponnesus, whieh 
of course was previously inhabited. Whoever were the 
first settlers in Thrace, it is not improbable that they erossed 
the Hellespont, as Dr. Marsh supposes the Pelasgi to have 
done, because at Abydos it is so narrow, that a man may 
with ease swim over it. But granting for a moment that 
the Pelasgi existed in Thrace, we cannot admit, without 
evidence, that they were the first settlers in that country. 

Since, as Dr. Marsh allows, the ancients agree in repre- 
senting Peloponnesus to have been the residence of the 
Pelasgi previously to their appearance in the North of 
Greece, he ought not to have advanced a contrary opinion 
without weighty and substantial reasons. When adduci 
their testimonials to establish the dispersion of the Pelasgi 
through the various Grecian territories, he appears to place 
in them the most implicit and absolute reliance. After such 
appeals. to their authority, it is inconsistent to dis- 
miss them as undeserving of any further credit. At least, 
an author ought to be very cautious, and very confident of 
the soundness of his objections, before he adopts such a 
course. 

Does then the argument above quoted possess the strength 
and clearness requisite to justify such a departere Sent 
direct historical testimony? Far from it: an argument, 
which, supposes almost insuperable difficulties in crossing 
any navigable piece ef water, except where the opposite 
eoast is visible, appears to us perfectly puerile. What 
necessity is there that a country should be seen by a band of 
mariners at the commencement of their voyage, before either 
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ehoice, or enterprize, or winds, or tides, or any other acci- 
dent, can convey them towards it? How then came half 
the islands of the globe to be peopled? and how can we 
credit the infinitely improbable accounts of Captain Cook 
and othér navigators, who tell us of islands situated in the 
midst of the vast Pacific Ocean, and yet swarming with in- 
habitants?—-We are sufficiently credulous to believe, that 
the original Pelasgi (even if they received no instructions 
from the subjects of the before-mentioned Phoroneus) might 
set out with the spirit of bold adventurers, or be driven by 
stress ef weather to a shore, which they had not actually 
seen at the time of their embarkation. If we presume to 
form any opinion upon the subject, we think it but con- 
sistent to admit the fact of their being first settled in Argo- 
lis, which is testified by the writers who alone give us m- 
formation coneerning them. We may perhaps venture, from 
the circumstances furnished by these historians. to draw a 
probable inference respecting the quarter from which the 
colonists came toArgolis. Thew leader, Pelasgus,was, aceord- 
ing to these accounts, the sen of Jupiter; but, as we learn 
from Euhemerus the Messenian, (quoted by Cicero, De Nat. 
eor. b. iii.) from Callimachus, (Hymn. in Jovem,) and va- 
rious other authors, Jupiter was the King of Crete. Unless, 
therefore, the whole narrative is fabulous, Pelasgus came 
te Argos from Crete, his father’s country and kingdom. 
This fact, if admitted, suggests an obvious reason why 
Jupiter was afterwards regarded by the Greeks as the first 
of the Gods. The Pelasgi established his worship and 
oracle in Deodena at a very early period ; according to He- 
redotus, before any other religious institutions were intro- 
duced, (see Herod. ii. 52 ; Strabo, 1. vii. &c.) He had also 
a famous temple at Larissa, and at other Pelasgic settle- 
ments. Heyne, therefore, in a note upon Homer, (i. ii. 
233,) justly remarks, that Jupiter was a Pelasgie Divinity. 
in his second chapter, Dr. Marsh undertakes to solve t 
interesting question, What was the language of the Pe- 
lasgi ? He observes, that upon this subject even Herodotus 
confesses himself anable to give a decisive answer. The 
passage of that historian referred to is as follows, (1.i. e.57.) 
“© What 7) ea the Pelasgi uttered, | cannot certainly 
say: but if I may conjecture from the present remains of 
the Pelasgi,—some of whom inhabit the city called Creston, 
the Tyrrhenians, and who were once neighbours te 
those now called Dorians, and then inhabited the country 
which is now called Thessaliotis; and others of whom, hav- 
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ing, been once neighbours to the Athenians, built Placia 
and Scylace on the Hellespont, and various other Pelasgic 
cities, which have obtained other names ;—if 1 may conjec- 
ture from them, the Pelasgi uttered some barbarian lan- 
guage. If, therefore, the whole Pelasgic race did so, the 
Attic nation, being Pelasgic, must, while they became sub- 
ject to the Hellenians, have adopted their lang also ; 
for the Crestonians and the Placians both speak the same 
language, and yet neither of them speak a language similar 
to that of any of the tribes in their vicinity. These  cir- 
cumstances prove that they still preserve that language 
which they used when they emigrated into their present 
settlements.” 

Before we can judge of the argument contained in this 
passage, it is necessary to fix the situation of the places 
described in it. Dr. Marsh appears to reason upon the 
supposition that they were all towns in Thrace, (see p. 12, 
20, 22;) but this opinion is not supported by any evidence 
whatever. 

In the first place, we must determine the correct reading 
of the passage. The printed editions, and the manuscripts 
which have been collated for them, exhibit the words Kpy- 
orive and Kpycrwwyra:; but we find from a passage in 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (1. i. c. 29,) that the manuscript, 
or manuscripts, which he employed, had Kporwve and Kgo- 
Twwyte. On account of the far greater antiquity of his 
authorities, the latter readings ought to be preferred. The 
internal evidence also is in favour of this emendation; for, 
although we know of a region called Crestonia, which, as 
we learn from Herodotus,* was in Macedonia at the head 
of the Sinus Thermaicus, yet we hear of no city called 
Creston, in any part of the world; and if we inquire where 
the Tyrrhenians were to be found in the time of Herodotus, 
we discover them only in Italy, in which country, as Dr. 
Marsh observes, (p. 60-—61,) they had settlements among 
the Bruttii, where Crotona was situated. Respecting the 
situation of Placia and Scylace, our information is still 
more clear and decisive: Pomponius Mela places them to 
the east of Cyzicum, in Mysia, at the foot of Mount 





* L.v. 3,5; vii. 124, 127; viii. 116. Dr. Marsh adduces the first of these 
passages as a proof that the Crestonians were a race of Thracians, only be- 
cause the Thracians of one particular tribe are said to have lived (‘vmip) 
above, or beyondthem. The subsequent passages here referred to afford suf- 
ficient evidence that Crestonia was not in Thrace, but in the situation we 
have described. 
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Olympus, (1. i. c. 19.) “ Post, Placia et Seylace, pte 
pelasgorum colonia, quibus a tergo imminet mons Olym- 
pus, ut incole vocant, Mysius.” The same situation is as- 
signed to them by Pliny, 1. v. c. 32. If it should be ob- 
jected that the towns spoken of by Herodotus were “ upon 
the Hellespont,” the explanation of this phrase may be found 
by referring to the 6th book of his history, ch. 53, where he 
describes the conquests of the Phenician fleet upon the 
shore of the Propontis, but conformably to what was pro- 
bably the Homeric practice, extends to that “ broad” and 
“ boundless” sea* the name of Hellespontus. “ The navy”’ 
says he “ setting out from Ionia, took all the towns which 
lay to the left, when sailing in the Hellespont ; (for those 
to the right upon the continent had been subdued by the 
Persians themselves ;) now the cities of the Hellespont in 
Europe are these—Chersonesus, in which are numerous 
cities; Perinthus, the forts in Thrace, Selybria, and By- 
zantium.” These towns extended, not only through the 
Hellespont, properly so ealled, but along the shore of the 
Propontis, to the Bosphorus of Thrace. Upon the south 
side of the Hellespont therefore, in the sense in which He- 
rodotus used the term, that ts, upon the south side of the 
Tl: hig stood the small Pelasgic colonies of Placia and 
cylace. 

The situation of the places mentioned by Herodotus being 
determined, we perceive the force of his argument. Two 
colonies, one in Ttaly and the other in Mysia, both of Pe- 
lasgic origin, speak the same language ; but their language 
differs from that of all the tribes around them; it may, 
therefore, be presumed to have been the language spoken 
by the race, from which they sprung, since they are so re- 
mote, that they can scarcely be supposed to have had any 
intercourse with one another. But theirs is a barbariant 
language, that is, a language not spoken in Greece : hence 
it follows, that the language of the Pelasgi in general was 
barbarian, or that it differed from the language of the 
Greeks. This reasoning appears luminous and conclusive ; 
Dr. Marsh, however, entirely evades it, and (omnia miscens 
et turbans) thinks it sufficient to reply, that the Thracians 
were the last people where one might expect that the lan- 
guage of the Pelasgi would remain unaltered, because 
they were mixed with numerous colonies from other na- 
tions. 

* Taatus EAAncmorrss, “EAAnzroyTo¢ amsueuy.—HOMER. 
+ Not as Dr. Marsh tyanslates it “ a barbareus language.” . 
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The above-eited passage respecting the language of the 
Pelasgi, is immediately preceded by another, which Dr. 
Marsh employs to establish his system, and which therefore 
it is necessary to produce. It is as follows :— 


“ Croesus found upon inquiry, that the Lacedemonians of Doric, 
and the Athenians of Ionic origin, were the most powerful among 
the Greeks ; for they had the pre-eminence in ancient times, the one 
being a Pelasgic, and the other an Hellenic nation ; and the one ne- 
ver migrated, but the other very vee omer changed their situation ; 
for under King Deucalion they whabited Phthiotis, and under Dorus, 
the son of Hellen, the country beneath Ossa and Olympus, called 
Histceotis, being expelled thence by the Cadmeans, they dwelt at 
Macednos in Pindus; thence again they —_ to Dryopis, and 
having at last come from Dryopis into Peloponnesus, they were 
called Dorians.” 


In order to introduce this account ofthe migrations of the 
Lacedemonians, or Dorians, which required, for the sake 
of perspicuity, to be placed at the end of the sentence, He- 
reloten inverts the order in which he has first introduced 
them. Although, after mentioning “ the Lacedemonians 
and the Athenians,” he says, “ the one was a Pelasgic, and 
the other a Hellenic nation ;” the context makes it evident, 
that he intends to represent the Athenians as Pelasgic, and 
the Lacedemonians as Hellenic. This transposition being 
understood, the passage is clear and intelligible Plain as 
it is, however, Dr. Marsh derives from it a variety of senses, 
which it does not appear, by the most distant allusion, to 
warrant. He asserts, (p. 23,) that Herodotus means by 
eSvoc TleAacysmov “ the ancient inhabitants of Greece,” and 
by eSvoc EAAyvinov, “ the Greeks of his own time,” and that 
those terms were commonly employed by subsequent wri- 
ters to express the same distinction. Having assumed these 
facts, he observes, that “an opposition in names is almost 
always followed by a sup opposition in the things,” 
Hence he concludes, that the use of two names to denote 
the Greek nation, as existing at different periods of time, 
led to the supposition of two distinct nations, having two dif- 
ferent languages. By such a chain of reasoning,—a sorites, 
in which every link is so weak as to separate as soon as it 
is taken up to be inspected,—does Dr. Marsh endeavour to 
set aside the explicit and repeated testimonies of the an- 
cients to the existence of the Pelasgiand Hellenians as two 
distinct tribes. 

The account given by the Greek historians is, that the 
inhabitants of were anciently called Pelasgi, and 
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the country itself Pelasgia’; but that, after the descendants 
of Hellen had become numerous and powerful, their name 
was extended to all its inhabitants; and also that the ori- 

inal /anguage of the Pelasgi was gradually lost, while the 
Greek, or Hellenic was substituted in its place. This Dr. 
Marsh (p. 25) affirms to be impossible, because the lan- 

uage of the Hellenians “ could not have superseded the 
anguage previously spoken in Greece, unless they exter- 
mi as well as conquered, which no Greek historian 
has eyer asserted.” But why should we suppose extermi- 
nation requisite? When two nations, speaking different 
languages, are completely intermingled, a change of lan- 
guage will be the necessary consequence. Whichever na- 
tion exceeds the other in numbers and in power, will pro- 
bably obtain the ascendancy with respect to language: the 
speech of the greater party will by degrees become univer- 
sal, and will supplant the other, deriving from it, however, 
a variety of terms and phrases, and probably some new 
modifications of its declensions and syntax. If, therefore, 
the relations of the Greek historians are deserving of cre- 
dit, the probable inference from them is, that the Hellenic 
supplanted the Pelasgic language, adopting, however, a 
considerable number of its terms and forms of construction, 
and thus producing the Greek language still extant in the 
writings of the ancients. 

In his further observations upon the last cited passage of 
Herodotus, Dr. Marsh, neglecting to notice the inversion of 
names, which we have pointed out, argues (p. 27—28,) 
that the Pelasgi must have spoken Greek, because Herodo- 
tus says that the Lacedemonians were Pelasgi, and every 
one knows that Greek was their language. In consequence 
of the same misunderstanding, our author charges Hero- 
dotus with inconsistency in his account of the Athenians. 
But this invaluable historian has not exposed himself to 
any such accusation, uniformly representing the Athenians 
to have been of Pelasgic, as the Lacedemonians were of 
Hellenic origin: he accounts for the prevalence of the 
Greek language at Athens, by saying, that “ the Attic na- 
tion, although of Pelasgic origin, when it became sub- 
ject to the Settiaban, also adopted their language.” But, 
says Dr. Marsh, “ a whole nation, all at once forgetting its 
former language and learning a new one, is a phenomenon 
of which history affords noexample.” Such is our author's 
manner, (for we are sorry to find the examples very numer- 
ous,) of putting upon the words of the ancients new or ex- 

Crit. Rev. Vou. V. Jan. 1817. 
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aggerated senses, so as to mislead any readers who are not 
cautious and quick-sighted in remarking the progress of his 
representations. The assertions of Herodotus, and of all 
the ancient historians, who enter upon the subject, only 
imply that the Pelasgians, being gradual/y incorporated 
with the more powerful Hellenians, gradvully adopted the 
Hellenic language. 

But. Dr. Marsh argues, that the Pelasgi must have spoken 
Greek, because, as Herodotus informs us, they called the 
Gods QEOI, as having founded all things, OENTESD ra 
chvra spyypara. © Now,” says he, “ if the Pelasgi not 
only called the Gods ®EOI, but so called them from OEQ, 
the root of ri/Syus, what better evidence can we have, that 
the Pelasgi spake Greek ?”—To this argument we might 
reply, either y repeating our former observation, that the 
language, adopted in consequence of the ascendancy of the 
Hellenic family, probably retained a mixture of Pelasgic 
words ; or by ee that the Hellenic and Pelasgic, like 
the modern Persic and German, or Greek and Sanscrit, 
|. though they were so different from one another as to be 
accounted distinct languages, were derived from the same 
original source, and had many words in common. 

“But there is no argument,” Dr. Marsh proceeds, ** which 
so clearly evinces the language of the Pelasgi, as that 
which is derived from the Latin language.” “ That the 
similarity,’ he continues, “ between the languages and 
letters of Greece and Rome, was owing to the intervention 
of the Pe/asgi, is unanimously asserted both by Latin and 
by Greek writers who have treated of Roman antiquities.” 
—We shall briefly examine the spe of this assertion. 

In the first place, Dr. Marsh produces quotations from 
Livy, Tacitus, Pliny, and Solinus, who assert that the Pe- 
lasgi, having emigrated from Arcadia under Evander, first 
brought /etters, or alphabetic writing, into Latium. But 
what proof does this circumstance furnish that the Pelasgi 
had any material influence upon the language of Latium? 
According to the wer of this argument, we might ex- 
pect, in all countries where alphabetic writing is practised, 
to find the inhabitants speaking but one language in diffe- 
rent dialects, because the alphabets which they employ are 
all modifications of one alphabet only. 

In the next place, Dionysius of Halicarnassus states the 
fact, that colonies of the Pelasgi migrated into Italy. These 
migrations, Dr. Marsh infers, “ laid the foundation of the 
similarity which subsists between the Greek and Latin 
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languages.” To warrant this inference, he ought to have 
shewn that that similarity did not subsist previously to the 
migrations of the Pelasgi; and that there was no other 
probable way in which it could have been produced. But 
these suppositions are, we conceive, entirely baseless. The 
probability is, that the language of Latium bore some re- 
semblance to Greek before the Pelasgi reached that country ; 
because, upon examining all the languages of Europe, both 
ancient and modern, of which we have any knowledge, we 
discover among them a universal resemblance, proving that 
they belong to one family, and are derived from one com- 
mon stock,* To prove that the language of Latium was 
affected by the migrations of the Pelasgi, it ought to have 
been shewn, that the peculiarities which distinguished the 
aneient Latin tongue from the languages of other European 
tribes or nations, existed in the language of the Pelasgi; 
but of their language we know almost nothing, and conse- 
quently cannot draw such an inference. 

We might point out various additional instances, in 
which Dr. Marsh appears to us to give incorrect represen- 
tations of the assertions of ancient authors, or to derive 
from them unjustifiable conclusions ; but it is more gratify- 
ing to ourselves, and, we trust, will be more interesting to 
our readers, to close our remarks upon this second chepter 
with the following extract, in which the learned author, in 
an ingenious and satisfactory manner, accounts for the mix- 
ture of dialects in the poems of Homer, 


“ Homer's Ionic is very different from that of Herodotus, for it 
contains a mixture of dialects; but we cannot suppose that Homer 
patched up his verses by culling sometimes from one dialect, some- 
times from another, as he wanted a long ar a short syllable to suit 
the metre. Such a liberty must have appeared no less extraordinary 
to Homer's countrymen, than it would to Englishmen, if they found 
in the same sentence of an English poet, the Lancashire or Exmoor 
dialect jumbled with the dialect of London. The language used by 
Homer was undoubtedly the language which was generally spoken 
in the country where he lived; and the language spoken by the 
Asiatic lonians in the time of Homer must have been exactly such 
as we find in the Iliad and Odyssey. When the Ionians left Attica 
to settle in Asia, a considerable portion of Eubceans (0’vx inayiorn 





* The reader may find much interesting information pertaining to this 
subject in the Edinburgh Review, vol. xiii. p. 366—381, written by a lin- 
guist, (Dr. Murray, editor of the octavo edition of Bruce’s Travels, &c.) 
whose early and lamented death has prevented him from diffusing a flood of 
light over these curious subjects, 
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woipa, 48 Herodotus says, I. i. c. 146) was mixed with them. Now 
the Eubeeans spake the Aolic dialect, as appears from Strabo, 
lib. viii. p. 333. Further, says Herodotus in the same chapter, that 
the Arcadian Pelasgi (Apxddeg Tedacye!) were mixed with these same 
lonians, when they first settled in Asia. Let us now consider when 
this settlement took place. According to Strabo, (lib. xiii. p. 582,) 
these Lonians settled in Asia Minor four generations; that is, about 
130 years after the Lolians had sent a colony to Asia Miuor, which 
settled in the country ealled after their name olis. And it appears 
from the same page of Strabo, that this Zolian colony settled in 
Zolis sixty years after the Trojan war. Consequently the Ionians 
must have settled in Asia Minor about 200 years after the Trojan 
War; and as they were mixed with so large a proportion of Eu- 
beeans and Arcadians who spake the Molic dialect, their immediate 
descendants must have spoken a language which was a compound of 
both. When we consider, therefore, that Homer could not have 
lived many generations after the settlement of this mixed colony in 
Asiatic Ionia, the language of his countrymen must have been such 
as we find in his own poems.” (p. 51—53.) 
(To be continued. ) 

—_—— - — 
Art. 1V.—Verses to the Memory of the late Richard Rey- 

nolds of Bristol. By James MontGomery, Author of 

the Wanderer of Switzerland, &c. London, Longman and 

Co. 1816. 8vo. pp. 31. 


Iw these days of advertising and ostentatious benevolence, 
it is more than usually gratifying to meet with an instance 
of pure self-denying charity,—not because instances are more 
rare than formerly, but because the contrast is more strik- 
ing. Most of those who appropriate large sums to public 
subscriptions have at least an eye homewards in their dona- 
tions; for the announcement of their names in all the news- 
papers is not only gratifying to their vanity, but generally 
useful to their interests. It is not to be denied, that in 
consequence of these publications the amount obtained is en- 
hanced, but it does not follow that the relief afforded to the 
distressed is proportionably great: the object of real cha- 
rity is two-fold, as applied to the giver and to the receiver, 
but the advantage to the former, by the modern practice, is 
almost calbvcly Sethveredl since his purpose generally ceases 
to be to remove suffering, and changes itself into some- 
thing worse even than the mere love of notoriety: he may 
be literally said to be “ by his own alms impoisoned,” and 
instead of “ doing good by stealth, and blushing to find it 
fame,” his design is not halfso much to confer benefits, as to 
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let the world know that he can afford to doso. Whether the 
other purpose of charity is much advanced is another question, 
and may with some fairness be disputed by those who know 
the enormous sums paid for advertisements, and the conse- 
quent ree in the distribution occasioned by this careless- 
ness of disburse in the outset: it is a fact that has come 
within our own immediate knowledge, that the more impor- 
tant wants of that large proportion of the poor of the metro- 
polis consisting of emigrant Irish, were supplied during a 
whole winter by’a less sum than has been paid to a single 
newspaper for the insertion of the subscriptions for the suf- 
ferers in Spitalfields. 

_ The practice of the individual whose recent death occa- 
sioned the small production on our table, was directly at 
variance with this modern system of benevolence; and 
among other proofs, it is recorded, that when Mr. Butter- 
worth, the Member for Coventry, applied to him for a sub- 
scription for the sufferers in Germany by the late war, he 
complied by giving a small sum, to which his name was an- 
nexed in the newspapers: soon afterwards an anonymous 
subscription for 500/. was received frem Bristol, where Mr. 
Reynolds then resided, which was some time afterwards 
ascertained to have been paid out of his pocket. Several 
other instances of the same disinterested and retiring bene- 
volence are recorded by Mr. Montgomery, on the authority 
of the individuals to whose knowledge they had come, and 
who mentioned them at a meeting held at Bristol in Octo- 
ber last, to commemorate the death of Richard Reynolds, 
by the formation of a society to continue the benefits he 
had conferred upon his distressed fellow-creatures in his 
life-time. Our readers will with pleasure peruse the fol- 
lowing extract. 


“ Dr. Pole gave the following account :—* It is well known, that he 
(RK. Reynolds) made it his constant practice, from religious principle, 
annually to spend the whole of his income. What his moderate domes- 
tic establishment did not require, he disposed of in subscriptions and 
donations for promoting whatever was useful to society, as well as 
to lessen the sufferings of the afflicted, without regard to names, 
sects, or parties. At one particular time, (if | am rightly informed,) 
he wrote to a friend in London, acquainting him that he had not 
that year spent the whole of his income, requesting that if he knew 
of any particular cases claiming charitable relief, he would be glad 
to be informed. His friend communicated to him the distressing 
situation of a considerable number of persons confined in a certain 
prison for small debts. What did this humane and generous philan- 
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thropist do on this representation ?—He cleared the whole of their 
debts. He swept this direful mansion of all its miserable tenants, 
He opened the prison doors, proclaimed delive.ance to the captives, 
and let the oppressed go free.’ 

* Dr. Stock said, that he ha! heard, from what he considered 

authority, the particulars of an act of princely liberality, men- 
tioned by a gentleman before him. 

“ «Mr. Reynolds, at the period alluded to, (1795,) resided at Coal- 
brook Dale.—He addressed a letter to some friends in London, 
stating the impression made upon his mind by the distresses of the 
community, and ‘desiring that they would draw“upon him for such 
sum as they might think proper. They complied with his request, 
and drew, in a very short time, to the extent of eleven thousand 
pounds. It appeared, however, that they had not yet taken due 
measure of his liberality: for in the course of a few months he again 
wrote, stating, that his mind was not easy, and his coffers were still 
too full. Im consequence of which they drew for nine thousand 
pounds more!” (p. 10—12.) 


In the whole 20,000/., from the pocket of a private indi- 
vidual! If 5,000/. from the purse of a Prince for the Spital- 
fields weavers be received with such a and his 
generosity lauded to the skies, where shall we find language 
sufficient to do justice to the unequalled generosity of Rich- 
ard Reynolds of Bristol? To be silent is the only and the 
best acknowledgement; our words would be even more 
idly spent than those which eulogized a trifling payment 
from a fund annually supplied out of the taxes upon the 
nation at large. 

Mr. Montgomery is a man of considerable genius, and 
therefore a man of a liberal and enlightened mind: on this 
account we are sorry to observe in the preface to this poeti- 
cal tribute a sentence that may bear a construction which 
we are sure he never intended: after mentioning that 
Richard Reynolds was a Quaker, he adds with a but, “ that 
as far as human judgment can extend, he was one of those 
who also are Christians, not in word only, but in deed.” 
Shakspeare makes his Clown remark, that “ = your 
only peace-maker ;”’ precisely the reverse may be said of 
but, as it is used by Mr. Montgomery; he could not, 
however, mean to cast a general censure op a society, 
remarkable we may say for its benevolence and charity: if 
its alms are confined more particularly to its own sect, it 
never requires donations from those who do not belong to 
it; and if the wholesome regulations observed by the Qua- 
kers were introduced into other societies, poor-houses (mis- 
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called work-houses) and other similar establishments would 
be useless incumbrances. 

The poetical part of this production is divided under 
three heads, entituled “ The Death of the Righteous,” 
4¢ The Memory of the Just,” and “ The good Man’s Monu- 
ment.” We do not think that any of them are of very high 
merit, though it is not fair to criticise them with great strict- 
ness, taking into account the object for which, and the 
speed with which they were written. The works of this 
author have of late years been rather of too sombre, a cast 
to give general satisfaction, and differ materially from those 
of which he reminds us in the title page to the pamphlet in 
hand : he never laid any high claims to originality of think- 
ing, and perhaps, in his *“* Wanderer of Switzerland,” has 
gone as far as his powers would allow him, We will give 
a short specimen from’ each of the divisions of the poem 
before us : the titles sufficiently explain the nature of the 
contents. ‘“ The Death of the Righteous” opens with 
these stanzas. 


** This place is holy ground ; 
World, with thy cares, away! 
Silence and darkness reign around, 
But, lo! the break of day: 
What bright and sudden dawn appears, 
To shine upon this scene of tears? 


“Tis not the morning-light, 
That wakes the lark to sing ; 
‘Tis not a meteor of the night, 
Nor track of angel’s wing : 
It is an uncreated beam, 
Like that which shone on Jacob’s dream. 


“ Eternity and Time 
Met for a moment here ; 
From earth to heaven, a scale sublime 
Rested on either sphere, 
Whose steps a saintly figure trod, 
By Death's cold hand led home to God. 


This strikes us as an attempt at the sublime, which only 


arrives at the unintelligible: it concludes, however, in 
better stile and taste. 


« —Behuold the bed of death ; 
This pale and lovely clay; 
Heard i the sob of parting breath ? 
Mark’d ye the eye’s last ray ? 
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No ;—life so sweetly ceased to be, 
It lapsed in immortality. 


** Could tears revive the dead, 
Rivers should swell our eyes ; 
Could sighs recal the spirit fled, 
We would not quench our sighs, 
Till love relumed this alter’d mien, 
And all the embodied suul were seen. 


** Bury the dead ;—and weep 
In stillness o’er the loss ; 
Bury the dead ;—in Christ they sleep, 
Who bore on earth his cross, 
And from the grave their dust shall rise, 
In his own image to the skies.” 


From the second part we quote a poetical description of 
the humble and benignant appearance of Richard Rey- 
nolds: the simile of the cedar is not at all happy, in as 
much as, in truth, its branches shelter nothing but the 
sterile earth, which seems blasted into barrenness by its bale- 
ful shade ; this surely cannot apply to Richard Reynolds. 


“ He was One, whose open face 
Did his inmost heart reveal ; 
One, who wore with meekest grace, 
On his forehead, Heaven’s broad seal. 


“ Kindness all his Jooks express’d, 
Charity was every word ; 
Him the eye beheld, and bless‘d ; 
And the ear rejoiced that heard. 
“ Like a patriarchal sage, 
Holy, humble, courteous, mild, 
He could blend the awe of age 
With the sweetness of a child. 


** As a cedar of the Lord, 
On the height of Lebanon, 
Shade and shelter doth afford, 
From the tempest and the sun :— 


“ While in green luxuriant prime, 
Fragrant airs its boughs diffuse, 
From its locks it shakes sublime, 
O’er the hills, the morning dews. 


“ Thus he flourish’d, tall and strong, 
Glorious in perennial health ; 
Thus he scatter’d, late and long, 
All his plenitude of wealth.” 
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‘“ The good Man’s Monument” is superior, in some re- 
spects, to the other two parts, but it is altogether devoid 
of originality : on such a stale subject novelty of thought, 
however, is scarcely to be expected from the utmost inge- 
nuity. There is a little too much effort in the opening, but 
the subsequent lines in praise of Bristol are easier, 
and the simile of the Severn, though not new, is better 
managed than that of the cedar, and has, besides, more 
truth of application to recommend it. 


“ Bristol! to thee the eye of Albion turns; 
At thought of thee thy country’s spirit burns ; 
For in thy walls, as on her dearest ground, 
Are “ British minds and British manners” found ; 
And midst the wealth, which Avon's waters pour 
From every clime, on thy commercial shore, 
Thou hast a native mine of worth untold; 
Thine heart is not encased in rigid gold, 
Wither'd to mummy, steel’d against distress ; 
No—free as Severn’s waves, that spring to bless 
Their parent hills, but as they roll expand 
In argent beauty thro’ a lovelier land, 
And widening, brightening to the western sun, 
In floods of glory through thy channel run ; 
Thence, mingling with the boundless tide, are burl’d 
In Ocean’s chariot round the utmost world : 
Thus flow thine heart-streams, warm and unconfined, 
At home, abroad, to woe of every kind. 
Worthy wert thou of Reynolds ;—worthy he 
To rank the first of Britons even in thee. 
Reynold’s is dead ;—thy lap receives his dust 
Until the resurrection of the just : 
Reynold’s is dead; but while thy rivers roll, 
Immortal in thy bosom lives his soul !” 


Although Mr. Montgomery’s is the only printed effusion 
upon the death of a man whose name will hereafter be re- 
corded among the great benefactors of the species, yet it 
is not the only poem that has been written upon the same 
subject by those who admired his character or experienced 
his generosity. We beg leave to subjoin the following 
sonnet by a young man of Bristol, (a city not less famous 
for the production of poets, than for other excellencies 
above pointed out), who was well acquainted with the sub- 
ject of his verse. We apprehend that it is quite as good as 
any part of the production of Mr. Montgomery. 

Crit. Rev. Vou. V. Jan. 1817. G 
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“ SONNET UPON THE DEATH OF RICHARD REYNOLDS. 


“ Oh, how unlike the rest of recent date, 
Who, in bestowing, take especial care 
That out of their good deeds they reap their share 
Of benefit ; and all in form and state 
Put forth their names at length as good and great, 
The benefactors of the human kind : 
Such boastful alms thou didst contemn and hate, 
And wisely held, in thy unworldly mind, 
That half the good of charity was lost, 
When its chief motive was an empty boast. 
Not such the charity which thou display’d, 
That like a silent spring still watered most, 
Where least ‘twas seen, and only was betray'd 
By its effects,—the verdure that it made.” 





eae 


Art. V. The Statesman’s Manual; or, the Bible the best 
Guide to Political Skill and Foresight: a Lay Sermon, 
addressed to the higher Classes of Soctety, with an Appen- 
dix, containing Comments and ~~ connected with the 
Study of the a Writings. By 8. T. Coverinae, 
Esq. “ Ad ist hee queso vos, qualia cunque primo 
videantur aspectu, adtendite, ut qui vobis forsan insanire 
videar, saltem quibus insaniam rationibus cognoscatis,”’ 
London, Gale and Fenner. 1816, 





Ir is very true, as Johnson said in his formal way, “ Every 
writer writes not for every reader.” Unfortunately, too 
many readers presume that they are written for in every 
book they take in hand, and too many writers aspire to the 
rare glory of addressing, with effect, readers of every de- 
scription. Hence, on the part of the public, a great deal 
of incompetent and presumptuous criticism; and on the 
part of authors, a great deal of ambitious and unsuccessful 
composition. The department of literature, in which this 
vice is most apparent, is that which in Germany is called 
philosophy, and by us, metaphysicks; and, for a very 
obvious reason, that this prima scientia appertains to the 
ty wa in its results, and to the few in its scientific study. 
n our country the well known division of doctrines and 
modes of instruction into the exoteric and esoteric has been 
nearly lost. Mr. Loeke’s philosophy is essentially popular, 
professing, as it does, to bring down the most interesting 
and importing subjects to the level of ordinary minds, and 
with ordinary labour; all his followers of the French and 
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English schools have proceeded on the same plan ; and the 
Scotch philosophers, though the tendency of their system is 
to revive, in some points, the scholastic doctrines, have 
not dared to dispossess the larger public of their jurisdic- 
tion in the decision of the great questions which have ever 
been, and ever will be, in dispute among philosophers of 
all classes. In the mean while, scholastic subtleties have 
been revived with great ardour in Germany: and meta- 
physics now form, among that very studious people, an 
object of study requiring its distinct language and its labo- 
rious discipline. ‘The metaphysicians there write for each 
other; and all their eminent writers, adopting a scholastic 
language, disclaim popularity. ‘They no more expect their 
personal friends and acquaintances to read their works, 
than in this country a probated of oriental — would, 
It is only in Germany that such a body of scholastic meta- 
physicians could well have sprung up, for it is only in Ger- 
many that readers sufficiently numerous could be found to 
repay even the expense of publication; and thongh an 
ignoble impediment, it will for a long time be found, we 
expect, an effectual one against the introduction of similar 
works in this country. Readers must be first formed by 
writers, but without an immediate expectation of readers 
there will be no publishers. These remarks have been 
forced from us by a perusal of this pamphlet, which will 
assuredly be but little read, and by its readers be but little 
enjoyed or understood; not without some blame to the 
author, we conceive, but, for the ter part, from the 
general cause we have already indicated. Mr. Coleridge 
has formed his taste and opinions in the German schools, 
he himself possessing congenial talent with those of the 
distinguished men who have given the law to the public 
mind there. We have found, on a comparison of his writ- 
ings with those of his continental contemporaries, coincidens — 
cies which cannot always be accidental, at the same time 
we owe it to him to acknowledge that, in those writings, 
there is a felicity of statement and illustration, which are a 
sure proof that he is by no means a general borrower or 
translator ; however, it is not very important to ascertain 
how much of Mr. Coleridge’s philosophy is derived from 
sources within or out of himself, it is certain that that phi- 
losophy is directly hostile to all the systems current in this 
country ; and, therefore, in te tage it to a public so 
little congenial with himself he has insuperable difficulties 
to encounter. What he has to say cannot be rendered intel- 
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ligible in merely popular language ; and if he uses only the 
language of the schools, nobody wi// understand it. Under 
such circumstances the temptation is searcely to be resisted, 
of endeavouring to blend in one mass heterogeneous mate- 
rials, and adorn the abstractions of a scholastic system by 
a popular rhetorick. This has been attempted in the pre- 
sent work. The failure was inevitable, if by success the 
author contemplated either the recommendation of his phi- 
losophy to the serious, by shewing the pious tendency of his 
metaphysics; or the enforcement of religion to the thinking, 
by an original and striking exhibition of its principle. At 
the same time it abounds in eloquent and impressive pas- 
sages, which the indulgent reader will be gratified by, who 
is content to take what he finds excellent, and pass over what 
he may besides meet with that appears obscure or extra- 
vagant. 

The author’s great mistake has been, we apprehend, the 
supposing that the ow classes, “ men of clerkly acquire- 
ments,’ would be willing to acquiesce in that kind of ab- 
straction which has been produced by a school of metaphy- 
sics, foreign equally to our language and philosophy. 
Which of our writers on the great question concerning the 
freedom of the will has yet distinguished between a mathe- 
matical, a logical, and an absolute necessity? How many 
professed metaphysicians have we who retain the word idea 
in its primitive sense, and are, therefore, able to follow 
Mr. ©. in what he terms the master-thought. ‘ The first 
man on whom the light of an tpea dawned, did in that 
same moment receive the spirit and the credentials of a 
law-giver’’? 

The object of the discourse is to point out the great ex- 
cellence of the Bible as a source of political instruction, 
and as its miraculous character is its great peculiarity, our 
“author thus points out the effect of miracles on an earlier 
stage of society. 


“ In the infancy of the world, signs and wonders were requisite 
in order to startle and break down that superstition, idolatrous in 
itself and the source of all other idolatry, which tempts the natural 
man to seek the true cause and origin of public calamities in out- 
ward circumstances, persons and incidents: in agents therefore 
that were themselves but surges of the same tide, passive conduc- 
tors of the one invisible influence, under which the total host of 
billows, im the whole line of successive impulse, swell and roll 
shoreward ; there finally, each in its turn, to strike, roar, and be 
dissipated,” (p. 11—12.) 
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And he then proceeds to shew that the rules and precepts 
with which the Old Testament abounds, flow from univer- 
sal principles. We were in want of illustrations in order 
to follow Mr. C. in this part of his discourse, as in that in 
which he contrasts the Bible histories with those of pro- 
fane writers. 


“ The histories and political economy of the present and pre- 
ceding century partake in the general contagion of its mechanic 
philosophy, and are the product of an unenlivened generalizing un- 
derstanding. In the Scriptures they are the living educts of the 
imagination ; of that reconciling and mediatory power, which in- 
corporating the reason in images of the sense, and organizing (as it 
were) the flux of the senses by the permanence and self-circling 
energies of the reason, gives birth to a system of symbols, harmo- 
nious in themselves, and consubstantial with the truths, of which 
they are the conductors. These are the wheels which Ezekiel beheld, 
when the hand of the Lord was upon him, and he saw visiors of 
God as he sate among the captives by the river of Chebar. Wither- 
soever the spirit was to go, the wheels went, and thither was their 
spirit to go: for the spirit of the living creature was in the wheels 
also.” (p. 35.) 


We extract this passage as a beautiful description of the 
imagination, at the same time confessing that we do not 
comprehend its bearing on the subject. More intelligible is 
Mr. C.’s enforcement of the familiar argument, that morality 
requires a deeper source than mere expediency ; and very 
clear are also his scornful deridings of the present genera- 
tion, for its presumptuous claim to the character of an en- 
lightened and liberal age. It is, however, a satisfaction 
to us to find that, with a strong bias on Mr. C.’s mind 
against the favourite pursuits of the day, he has yet spoken 
strongly in favour of the improved education of the lower 
classes. He eulogises Dr. Bell though he characterises 
the liberal system recommended under the captivating title 
of Schools for all, as “a plan of poisoning the children of 
the poor with a sort of potential infidelity, under the liberal 
idea of teaching those points only of religious faith in which 
all denominations agree.” It is assuredly a triumph to the 
great cause of reform, and the improvement of mankind, 
that there is no longer a hostile conflict concerning the end, 
but an amicable contest concerning the means. 

Mr. Coleridge enters at large, though in a ager | 
way, into the practical questions arising out of the intel- 
lectual wants of the age; and urges, in the same breath, 
the devout study of the Bible as the sole source of divine 
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truth, and the laborious study of the ancient philosophers 
as the records of human wisdom. 

These topics are, however, treated in a much more 
satisfactory manner in the appendix of notes. Until we can 
obtain a systematic view of the author’s philosophy, we 
must be content with these fragments which are rendered 
very stimulant by the impassioned and florid style in which 
they are written. The motto in the title page sufficiently 
indicates the author’s suspicion of the opinion which may 
probably be entertained of them. 

We can afford space only for afew extracts, and we must 
leave the consideration of them to our readers’ taste. The 
literary merits of a book are a fair subject for periodical 
criticism, but not schemes of philosophy which charac- 
terise nations and ages. 

All men who have anxiously attended to the operations 
of their own minds, must have frequently felt a difficulty in 
reconciling, as it were, the incompatible demands of their 
several faculties. All objects, whether of sense or of moral 
observation, address themselves to men as what are to be 
coolly thought upon and, if possible, comprehended and 
understood, At the same time a large proportion of these 
same objects are to be felt, and to be loved or hated: they 
connect themselves with moral and laudable, or illaudable 
affections. Now the powers or tendencies of the mind are 
unequally distributed: and some men are naturally prone 
to feeling or religion, and others to thought which delights, 
in discussion and inquiry. [tis well known what serious hos- 
tilities flow from these opposite tendencies of character ; 
how the one class are apt to despise ; and the others, to hate 
those who respectively Edieve too much or too little: yet 
it is certain that wisdom and virtue lie only in that wise 
medium, that central combination of thought and senti- 
ment which excludes nothing, and embraces the most essen- 
tial qualities of our nature; and that great evils spring from 
the exclusive exercise of any one power. These truths we 
think require to be more generally felt and understood by 
all parties, and with that view we extract some parts of 
our author’s interesting third note on this subject. 


“ There exists in the human being, at least in man fully deve- 
loped, no mean symbol of Tri-unity, in Reason, Religion, and the 
Will. For each of the three, though a distinct agency, implies and 
demands the other two, and loses its own nature at the moment that 
from distinction it passes into division or separation. 

“ The comprehension, impartiality, and far-sightedness of Rea- 
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son, (the Legislative of our nature), taken singly and exclusively, 
becomes mere visionariness in intellect, and imdolence or hard- 
heartedness in morals. It is the science of cosmopolitism without 
country, of philanthropy without neighbourliness or consanguinity, 
in short, of all the impostures of that philosophy of the French re- 
volution, which would sacrifice each to the shadowy idol of ALL. 

‘** From all this it follows, that Reason as the science of All as 
the Whole, must be interpenetrated by a Power, that represents the 
concentration of All in Each—a Power that acts by a contraction of 
universal truths into individual duties, as the only form in which 
those truths can attain life and reality. Now this is Religion, 
which is the Executive of our nature, and on this account the name 
of ~ oe dignity, and the symbol of sovereignty. 

* Yet this again—yet even Religion itself, if ever in its too ex- 
clusive devotion to the specific and individual it neglects fo inter- 
pose the contemplation of the universal, changes its being into 
Superstition, and becoming more and more earthly and servile, as 
more and more estranged from the one in all, goes wandering at 
length with its pack of amulets, bead-rolls, periapts, fetisches, and 
the like pedlary, on pilgrimages to Loretto, Mecca, or the temple 
of Jaggernaut, arm in arm with sensuality on one side and self-tor- 
ture on the other, followed by a motley group of friars, pardoners, 
faquirs, gamesters, flagellants, mountebanks, and harlots.” 

“ But neither can reason or religion exist or co-exist as reason and 
religion, except as far as they are actuated by the WILL (the pla- 
tonic @vds,) which is the sustaining, coercive,and ministerial power, 
the functions of which in the individual correspond to the officers of 
war and police in the ideal Republic of Plato. In its state of im- 
manence (or indwelling) in reason and religion, the WILL appears 
indifferently, as wisdom or as love: two names of the same power, 
the former more intelligential, the latter more spiritual; the former 
more frequent in the Old, the latter in the New Testament. But in 
its utmost abstraction and consequent state of reprobation, the Will 
becomes satanic pride and rebellious self-idolatry in the relations of 
the spirit to itself, and remorseless despotism relatively to others ; 
the more hopeless as the more obdurate by its subjugation of sen- 
sual impulses, by its superiority to toil and pam and pleasure; in 
short, by the fearful resolve to find in itself alone the one absolute 
motive of action, under which all other motives from within and 
from without must be either subordinated or crushed. 

“ This is the character which Milton has so philosophically as well 
as sublimely embodied in the Satan of his Paradise Lost. Alas! too 
often has it been embodied in real life. Too often has it given a dark 
and savage grandeur to the historic page! And wherever it has ap- 
peared, under whatever circumstances of time and country, the same 
ingredients have gone to its composition, and it has been identified 
by the same attributes. Hope in which there is no Chearfulness ; 
Stedfastzess within and immovable Resolve, with outward Restless- 
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ness and whirling Activity; Violence with Guile; Temerity with 
Cunning; and, as the result of all, Interminableness of Object with 
perfect Indifference of Means: these are the qualities that have 
constituted the COMMANDING GENIUS! these are the Marks that 
have characterized the Masters of Mischief, the Liberticides, and 
mighty Hunters of Mankind, from Nimrop to NAPoLEon!” 
(p. VHI—x.) 


We regret that we cannot extend our extracts or obser- 
vations. We regret particularly that the author should 
not be furnished with the means of doing justice to himself 
by the publication of a connected and systematic work. For 
our own part, we are not offended, though we do not ap- 
prove of the scornful bitterness with which the latitudina- 
rians in religion are noticed; nor are we scandalized by the 
imputation cast on Mr. Locke’s philosophy, as tending so 
directly to the encouragement of infidelity. It is well 
known that this was the reproach of that great man’s con- 
temporaries ; and that his philosophy has been most impli- 
citly relied on by the French and Franco- English philoso- 
phers. The sincerity of his own faith, the excellence of 
his personal character, and the practical worth of his poli- 
sisbessitings will be ever acknowledged, whatever be the 
duration of his system. That system prevails in this coun- 
try almost universally : whether the schools of other nations 
have any thing substantially better, is at least worth inquir- 
ing into. We shall rejoice when any work of competent 
skill appears, which may unfold to us the vaunted mysteries 
of the Binsin school. Till then we must be content with 
the scanty fragments which can be afforded by the few Eng- 
lish disciples of that school; among whom Mr. C. certainly 
holds the first place for the splendour of his talents, how- 
ever unsatisfactorily it may be thought those talents have 
yet been exerted in either of the walks of lyric poetry and 
metaphysical speculation. 
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Art. VI.—The Private Correspondence of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, LL. D. F.R.S. &c.: comprising a Series of Letters 
on Miscellaneous, Literary, and Political Subjects ; writ- 
ten between the Years 1753 and 1790; illustrating the 
Memoirs of his Public and Private Life, and ne a 
the Secret History of his Political Transactions and Nego- 
ciations. Volume the Second. Now first published from 
the original, by his Grandson, Wu. Tempeie FRANKLIN. 
London, Colburn, 4to. pp. 449. 1817. 


Tur reputation of Dr. Franklin was so early established, 
that nearly forty years prior to his decease a collection of 
his works was made. This first compilation was in 1751, 
but it consisted merely of letters communicated by the 
author to Mr. Peter Collinson on Electricity, which ap- 
peared in the form of a pamphlet. That work was enlarged 
in 1752, again in 1754 ; and afterwards in 1766, by the 
addition of letters and papers on other philosophical sub- 
jects, when it was extended to a quarto, exceeding the 
dimensions of the volume now under our review. 

In the year 1779 another collection was published by a 
different editor, composed of papers not in the preceding 
work, and which was printed both in quarto and octavo, 
with the title of “ Political, Miscellaneous, and Philosophi- 
cal Pieces.” 

Subsequently, in 1787, a third collection was produced, 
entitled “ Philosophical and Miscellaneous Papers ;” and 
in 1793 issued from the press two volumes 8vo., compre- 
hending memoirs of the life of Dr. Franklin, with “ Essays 
Humorous, Moral, and Literary, chiefly in the Manner of 
the Spectator.” 

Lastly, were published in three volumes, 8yo. “ The 
Complete Works in Philosophy, Politics, and Morals, of 
the late Dr. Benjamin Franklin, now first collected and 
arranged, with Memoirs of his early Life, written by Him- 
self.” That they were not the “ Complete Works,” as the 
title expresses, may be supposed from an extract we shall 
give from the advertisement or preface of this very publica- 
tion, and in which what is denominated, the “ extraordi- 
nary conduct” of Mr. Wm. Temple Franklin, the publisher 
of the quarto volume before us, is adverted to with severe 
reprehension. 


“« In bequeathing his papers, it was no doubt the intention of 
the testator that the world should have the chance of being bene- 
Crit. Rev. Vou. V. Jan. 1817. H 
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fited by their publication. It was so understood by the person in 
question, his grandson, who accordingly, shortly after the death of 
his great relative, hastened to London, the best mart for literary 
property, employed an amanuensis for many months in copying, 
ransacked our public libraries that nothing might escape, and at 
length had so far prepared the works of Dr. Franklin for the press, 
that proposals were made by him to several of our principal book- 
sellers for the sale of them. They were to form three quarto vo- 
lumes, and were to contain all the writings, published and unpub- 
lished, of Franklin, with memoirs of his life, brought down by him- 
self to the year 1757, and continued to his death by the legatee. 
They were to be published in three different languages, and the 
countries corresponding to these languages, France, Germany, and 
England, on the same day. The terms asked for the copy-right of 
the English edition were high, amounting to several thousand pounds, 
which occasioned a little demur, but eventually they would no doubt 
have been obtained. Nothing more, however, was heard of the 
proposals or the work in this its fair market. The proprietor, it 
seems, had found a bidder of a different description in some emis- 
sary of government, whose object was to withhold the manuscripts 
from the world, not to benefit it by their publication; and they thus 
either passed into other hands, or the person to whom they were be- 
queathed received a remuneration for suppressing them.” (p. vii—ix.) 


Such are the circumstances under which the present pub- 
lisher (standing in the near relation of grandson and secre- 
tary to his virtuous and distinguished ancestor) appears on 
this occasion, and we have adverted to them in order that 
his attention may be drawn to the situation, and that he 
may justify himself before the world for the long suppres- 
sion of those facts and particulars with which he has been 
charged. To perform this duty, he will have a fair oppor- 
tunity when the first volume of the present work shall be 
issued from the press ; and he will then, perhaps, acquaint us 
if any interesting letters have been withheld, which we our- 
selves strongly suspect, on the information of some of the 
parties who were among the most estimable of the corre- 
spondents of Dr. Franklin. 

We must state here another objection to the mode in 
which this work is published,—giving the second volume 
prior to the first, with the apology, that unavoidable cir- 
cumstances having retarded the printing of the memoirs of 
Dr. Franklin, it has been thought expedient to give his 
private correspondence the precedence. Precisely the same 
excuse was made on another occasion, when the Spebehes of 
of a popular orator were published, which we took the op- 
portunity of reviewing, under the expectation that the bio- 
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graphical part would deserve some notice ; but when it 
appeared, it was found to be beneath all criticism, and the 
purchasers of the Speeches were in the condition of being 
either obliged to retain the work in an unfinished state, or 
put to the additional expense of procuring what was wholly 
worthless. 

Whether we are to attribute it to his grandson, or to his 
bookseller, we do not know; but a prominence is unneces- 
sarily given by a fac-simile of the hand-writing of Dr. Frank- 
lin to an intemperate letter, which would indicate that the 
writer was exposed to the influence of the dark passions of 
the most outrageous demagogue. It is in these terms :— 


“ Philad,. July 5, 1775. 
« Mr. STRAHAN,* 

‘** You are a Member of Parliament, and one of that Majo- 
rity which kas doomed my Country to Destruction.— You have begun 
to burn our Towns, and murder our People.—Look upon your 
Hands !—They are stained with the Blood of your Relations!—You 
and I were long Friends :—You are now my Enemy,—and 

“ Tam, 
« Yours, 
«* * King’s Printer, London. B. FRANKLIN.” 


It is the more unfair to obtrude upon us that indecent 
effusion, because, whatever might have been the sentiments 
of the doctor on the first ebullition of feeling, when the 
political storm commenced between Great Britain and 
America, every appearance of personal malignity towards 
Mr. Strahan was afterwards removed; and in this very 
publication we have two most friendly letters from the 
American to the English printer, dated from Passy, in Fe- 
bruary and August, 1784; the last of which is a recom- 
mendation of this grandson, of which he himself was the 
bearer, and which therefore could not well have escaped 
the recollection of Mr. William Temple Franklin. 

In order without delay to gratify our readers with the 
extracts from the Correspondence, we shall only premise, 
that the author of these letters, unshackled by the fetters 
of education, has shewn the superiority of knowledge over 
mere learning; has discovered the progress that may be 
made, both in natural and moral science, by the unassisted 
efforts of a sound and clear understanding; and has re- 
duced to humiliation and shame, by the candour, the sim- 
plicity, and the manliness of his political conduct, those 
eeble and pigmy statesmen who would accomplish by 
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chicane, intrigue, and falsehood, that in which the means 
should be noble as the purpose, the independence, the hap- 
piness, and the glory of mankind. 

The first extract we make is a sort of confession of faith, 
with respect to which the Doctor enjoined secresy to the 
Reverend President Stiles, to whom it is addressed: and it is 
the more interesting, as it was the only general declaration 
of his opinions on such a subject, and was made within less 
than six weeks before his death. The firmness of his belief 
in every essential article connected with an overruling Pro- 
vidence, with -the perfect system of morals and religion 
taught by Jesus, and with the consolatory doctrine of a 
future state, will be a full answer to the calumnies which 
probably led to the inquiry of the American professor. 


“ You desire to know something of my religion. It is the first 
time I have been questioned upon it. But I cannot take your cu- 
riosity amiss, and shall endeavour in a few words to gratify it. Here 
is my creed: I believe in one God, the creator of the universe, 
That he governs it by his providence. That he ought to be wor- 
shipped. ‘That the most acceptable service we render to him is do- 
ing good to his other children, That the soul of man is immortal, 
and will be treated with justice in another life respecting its conduct 
in this. These I take to be the fundamental points in all sound re- 
ligion, and I regard them as you do in whatever sect | meet with 
them. As to Jesus of Nazareth, my opinion of whom you particu- 
larly desire, I think the system of morals and his religion as he left 
them to us, the best the world ever saw or is like to see; but I ap- 
prekend it has received various corrupting changes, and I have, with 
most of the present dissenters in England, some doubts as to his 
divinity ; though it isa question I do not dogmatize upon, having 
never studied it, and think it needless to busy myself with it now, 
when I expect seon an opportunity of knowing the truth with less 
trouble. I see no harm, however, in its being believed, if that belief 
has the good consequence, as probably it has, of making his doctrines 
more respected and more observed; especially as I do not perceive 
that the Supreme takes it amiss by distinguishing the believers in his 
government of the world with any peculiar marks of his displeasure. 
1 shall only add respecting myself, that having experienced the 
goodness of that Being in conducting me prosperously through a 
long life, | have no doubt of its continuance in the next, though 
Without the smallest conceit of meriting such goodness.” (p. 131-2.) 


His practical morality, in the fortitude and cheerfulnes: 
with which he endured the severest trials, the interest he 
took in the happiness of his friends, and the habitual feeling he 
indulged of meeting them when the corporeal impediments 
are removed by death, will be apparent in the following 
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extract from a letter to Mr. Jordain, of London, dated 
May 18, 1787, when the writer was eighty-two years of age. 


“ Your letter reminds me of many happy days we have passed 
together, and the dear friends with whom we passed them; some of 
whom, alas! have left us, and we must regret their loss, although 
our Hawkesworth* is become an adventurer in more happy regions ; 
and our Stanleyt gone, ‘ where unly his own harmony can be ex- 
ceeded.’ You give me joy in telling me that you are ‘ on the pin- 
nacle of content.’ Without it no situation can be happy; with it, 
any. One means of becoming content with one’s situation is the 
comparing it with a worse. Thus when I consider how many terri- 
ble diseases the human body is liable to, I comfort myself that only 
three incurable ones have fallen to my share, viz. the gout, the stone, 
and old age; and that these have not yet deprived me of my natural 
cheerfulness, my delight in books and enjoyment of social conver- 
sation. 

“ T am glad to hear that Mr. Fitzmaurice is married, and has an 
amiable lady and children. It is a better plan than that he once 
proposed, of getting Mrs. Wright to make him a wax-work wife to 
sit at the head of his table. For after all, wedlock- is the natural 
state of man. A bachelor is not a complete human being. He is 
like the odd half of a pair of scissars, which has not yet found its 
fellow, and therefore is not even half so useful as they might be to- 
gether. 

“ T hardly know which to admire most, the wonderful discoveries 
made by Herschel,t or the indefatigable mgenuity by which he has 
been enabled to make them. Let us hope, my friend, that when 
free from these bodily embarrassments, we may roam together 
through some of the systems he has explored, conducted by some 
of our old companions already acquainted with them. Hawkes- 
worth will enliven our progress with his cheerful sensible converse, 
and Stanley accompany the music of the spheres.” (p. 103—104.) 


His sentiments elsewhere expressed, ona subject adverted 
to in such an amusing way in the preceding letter, contain 
so admirable a lesson, that we cannot persuade ourselves to 
exclude them. It was to a familiar friend that he writes 
in these terms : 


“ TO JOHN ALLEYNE, ESQ. 
“ DEAR JACK, Craven-street, August 9, 1768. 
“You desire, you say, my impartial thoughts on the subject of an 
early marriage, . way of answer to the numberless objections that 





* “ John Hawkesworth, LL.D. author of the Adventurer, and compiler 
of the account of the Discoveries made ia the South Seas by Captain Cook.” 

+ “ Joha Stanley, 2n eminent musician and composer, became blind at 
the age of two years.” 

t “ The astronomer.” 
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have been made by numerous persons te your own. You may 
remember, when you consulted me on the occasion, that I thought 
youth on both sides to be no objection. Indeed, from the mar- 
riages that have fallen under my observation, I am rather inclined to 
think, that early ones stand the best chance .of happiness. The 
temper and habits of the young are not yet become so stiff and un- 
complying, as when more advanced in life ; they form more er | 
to each other, and hence many occasions of disgust are removed. 
And if youth has less of that prudence which is necessary to manage 
a family, yet the parents and elder friends of young married persons 
are generally at hand to afford their advice, which amply supplies 
that defect; and by early marriage, youth is sooner formed to re- 
gular and useful life; and possibly some of those accidents or cop- 
nections, that might have injured the constitution, or reputation, or 
- both, are thereby happily prevented. Particular circumstances of 
particular persons, may possibly sometimes make it prudent to delay 
entering into that state; but in general when nature has rendered 
our bodies fit for it, the presumption is in nature’s favour, that she 
has not judged amiss in making us desire it. Late marriages are 
often attended, too, with this further inconvenience, that there is 
not the same chance that the parents shall live to see their offspring 
educated. ‘ Late children,’ says the Spanish proverb, ‘ are early 


orphans.’” 


The next letter we shall notice refers to some matters 
connected with our corporeal health and vigour, which the 
habits of ease and indulgence in luxurious countries, too 
much encouraged even by our medical professors, have led 
us to disregard. 


“TO GOVERNOR FRANKLIN,* NEW JERSEY. 
“* London, August 19, 1772. 
“In yours of May 14th, you acquaint me with your indisposition, 
' which gave me great concern. The resolution you have taken to 
use more exercise is extremely proper ; and I hope you will steadily 
perform it. It is of the greatest importance to prevent diseases, 
since the cure of them by physic is so very precarious. In consi- 
dering the different kinds of exereise, I have thought that the guan- 
tum of each is to be judged of, not by time or by distance, but by 
the de of wn it produces in the body: thus, when I ob- 
serve if I am cold when I get into a py by a morning, I may 
ride all day without being warmed by it; that if on horseback my 
feet are cold, 1 may ride some hours before they become warm; but 
if I am ever so cold on foot, 1 cannot walk an ioor briskly, without 
glowing from head to foot by the quickened circulation ; I have 
been ready to say, (using round numbers without regard to exact- 





* “Dr. Franklin’s son, to whom the first part of the Memoirs of his Life is 
addressed, See vol. 1.” 
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ness, but merely to make a great difference,) that there is more ex- 
ercise in one mile’s riding on horseback, than in five in a coach; and 
more in one mile’s walking on foot, than in five on horseback ; to 
which I may add, that there is more in walking one mile up and 
down stairs, than in five on a level floor.—The two latter exercises 
may be had within doors, when the weather discourages going 
abroad ; and the last may be had when one is pinched for time, as 
containing a great quantity of exercise in a handful of minutes. The 
dumb bell is another exercise of the latter compendious kind; by 
the use of it I have in forty swings quickened my pulse from sixty 
to one hundred beats in a minute, counted by a second watch: and 
I suppose the warmth generally increases with quickness of pulse. 
« B. FRANKLIN.” 


The moral or prudential calculation which is the subject 
of the ensuing letter, may admit of an improvement that 
will occur to every adept in the usual method of book- 
keeping, on the principles of which the contrivance is 
founded. Nothing should be struck out, as the final balance 
may be as properly taken without the erasure, and it is con- 
venient to preserve the short hints (like the heads of an 
account corresponding in the ledger with the figures) for 
the review of the whole. | 


“TO DR. PRIESTLEY. 


« DEAR Str, London, September 19, 1772. 

* In the affair of so much importance to you, wherein you ask my 
advice ; I cannot for want of sufficient premises, counsel you what to 
determine ; but if you please, I will tell you how. When those 
difficult eases occur, they are difficult chiefly because, while we 
have them under consideration, all the reasons pro, and con, are not 
present to the mind at the same time; but sometimes one set pre- 
sent themselves ; and at other times another, the first being out of 
sight. Hence the various purposes or inclinations that alternately 
prevail, and the uncertainty that perplexes us. To get over this, my 
way is, to divide half a sheet of paper by a line into two columns ; 
writing over the one pro, and over the other con: then during three 
or four days consideration, I put down under the different heads, 
short hints of the different motives that at different times occur to 
me, for or against the measure. When I have thus got them all 
together in one view, I endeavour to estimate their respective weights, 
and where I find two, (one on each side,) that seem equal, I strike 
them both out. If I find a reason pro equal to some two reasons 
con, I strike out the three. If L judge some éwo reasons con, equal 
to some three reasons pro, I strike out the five; and thus p ing 
I find at length where the balance lies ; and if after a day or two of 
farther consideration, nothing new that is of importance occurs on 
either side, I come to a determination accordingly. And though the 
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weight of reasons cannot be taken with the precision of algebraic 
quantities ; yet, when each is thus considered separately and com- 
paratively, and the whole lies before me, I think I can judge better, 
and am less liable to make a rash step; and in fact I have found 
great advantage from this kind of equation, in what may be called 
moral or ial algebra. 

“ Wishing sincerely that you may determine for the best, I am ever, 
my dear friend, yours most affectionately, B. FRANKLIN.” 


The first mention of a steam-boat in America, that we 
have noticed, occurs in a letter by Dr. Franklin, dated Oc- 
tober 24, 1788, and it is in these terms: ‘ We have no 
philosophical news here at present, except that a boat 
moved by a steam-engine rows itself against tide in our 
river” (at Philadelphia), “‘ and it is apprehended that the 
construction may be so simplified and improved as to be- 
come generally useful.” With this invention the copious 
waters of the Republic are now navigated for many thou- 
sand miles, and the discovery has been found to be of the 
greatest importance to the commerce and agriculture of her 
extended territories. 

The subsequent remarks on the means of assisting the 
sight and hearing, deserves the particular attention of those 
who are subject to infirmity in the use of the organs so 
employed. 


“« By Mr. Dollond’s saying that my double spectacles can only serve 
particular eyes, 1 doubt he has not been rightly informed of their 
construction. I imagine it will be found pretty generally true that 
the same convexity of glass through which a man sees clearest and 
best at the distance proper for reading, is not the best for greater 
distances. I therefore had formerly two pair of spectacles, which I 
shifted occasionally, as in travelling I sometimes read and often 
wanted to regard the prospects. Finding this change troublesome 
and not always sufficiently ready, I had the glasses cut, and half of 
each kind associated in the same circle. By this means, as I wear 
my spectacles constantly, I have only to move my eyes up or down 
as | want to see distinctly far or near, the proper glasses being always 
ready. This I find more particularly convenient since my eine in 
France, the glasses that serve me best at table to see what I eat not 
being the best to see the faces of those on the other side of the table 
who speak to me; and when one’s ears are not well accustomed to 
the sounds of a language, a sight of the movements in the features 
of him that _ helps to explain ; so that I understand French 
better by the help of my spectacles. 

“ The deafness you complain of gives me concern, as if great it must 
diminish considerably your pleasure in conversation. If moderate 
you may remedy it easily ol readily, by putting your thumb and 
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fingers behind your ear, pressing it outwards, and enlarging it as it 
were, with the hollow of your hand. By an exact experiment [ 
found that I could hear the tick of a watch at forty feet distance, 
this means, which was barely audible at twenty feet without it. 
experiment was made at midnight when the house was still.” 


Whatever might be the character of the French _—_ 
when the following account of them was given in 1779, it by 
no means accords with our — of it, after the devastation 
of public and private morals by the tempest of the revolution. 
The letter containing it was addressed to the Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, and is dated at Passy, near Paris, April 22, 1779, 


“ Tam exceedingly pleased with your account of the French polite- 
ness and civility, as it appeared among the officers and people of 
their fleet. They have certainly advanced iu those respects many 

beyond the English. I find them here a most amiable na- 
tion to live with. The Spaniards are by common opinion su 
to be cruel, the English proud, the Scotch insolent, the Dutch ava- 
ricious, &c. but I think the French have no national vice ascribed to 
them. They have some frivolities, but theyare harmless. To dress 
their heads so that a hat cannot be put on them, and then wear their 
hats under their arms, and to fill their noses with tobacco, may be 
called follies perhaps, but they are not vices, they are only the effects 
of the tyranny of custom. In short there is nothing wanting in the 
character of a Frenchman that belongs to that of an agreeable and 
worthy mar. They have only some trifles, a surplus of which might 
be spared.” 


Admirable observations are distributed in these letters 
on the mischief and misery of war. One ofthe favourite 
purposes of the Doctor's life appears to have been to pre- 
vent the slaughter of battle and the — which is the 
temptation to it. The letter to Dr. Priestley. from Passy 
(p. 33), was written under the strongest aversion to human 
malignity in this work of destruction, and it is as witty as it 
is energetic ; but as we are under the unavoidable obligation 
of restricting our extracts, we have temo giving the 
following letter, to which we have subjoined an article of 
arrangement proposed to Mr. Oswald. That gentleman 
was one of the negotiators for peace, treating with Dr. 
Franklin under a commission from this Court, during the 
administration of Lord Shelbourne. 


“ EXTRACT OF A LETTER TO B. VAUGHAN, ESQ. 
“ Passy, July 10, 1782, 
“ By the original law of nations, war and extirpation was the punish- 
ment of injury. Humanizing by degrees, it admitted slavery instead 


Cait. Rev. Vou. V. Jan. 1817. I 
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of death. A farther step was, the exchange of prisoners instead of 
slavery. Another, to respect more the property of private persons 
under conquest, and to be content with acquired dominion. Why 
should not this law of nations go on improving? Ages have inter- 
vened between its several steps; but us ee of late increases 
rapidly, why should not those steps be quickened?) Why should it 
not be agreed to as the future law of nations, that in any war here- 
after the following descriptions of men should be undisturbed, have 
the protection of both sides, and be permitted to follow their employ- 
ments in surety: viz. 

« 1, Cultivators of the earth, because they labour for the sub- 
sistence of mankind. 

«© 2, Fishermen, for the same reason. 

*« 3. Merchants and traders, in unarmed ships, who accom- 
modate different nations, by communicating and exchanging the ne- 
cessaries and conveniences of life. 

“ 4, Artists and mechanics, inhabiting and working in open 
towns. 

* It is hardly necessary to add, that the itals of enemies 
should be unmolested ; they beaman T 

‘“* In short, I would have aly fought with but those who are 
paid for fighting. If obliged to take corn from the farmer, friend 
or enemy, | would pay him for it; the same for the fish or goods of 
the others. 

“ This once established, that encouragement to war which arises 
from a spirit of rapine, would be taken away, and peace therefore 
more likely to continue and be lasting. B. FRANKLIN.” 

“ ARTICLE PROPOSED. 

** If war should hereafter arise between Great Britain and the 
United States, which God forbid, the merchants of either country 
then residing in the other, shall be allowed to remain nine months to 
collect their debts, and settle their affairs, and may depart freely, 

ing off all their effects without molestation or hinderance. And 
ay nemng all cultivators of the earth, and all artizans or manu- 
facturers unarmed, and inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, or 
pe who labour for the common subsistence and benefit of man- 
ind, and peaceably follow their respective employments, shall be 
allowed to continue the same, and shall not be molested by the 
armed force of the enemy, in whose power by the events of the war 
they mzy happen to fall; but if any thing is necessary to be taken 
from them, for the use of such armed force, the same shall be paid 
for at a reasonable price. And all merchants or traders with their 
unarmed vessels, er in commerce, exchanging the products 
of different places, and thereby rendering the necessaries, copve- 
niences, and comforts of human life more easy to obtain, and more 
general, shall be allowed to pass freely unmolested. And neither of 
the powers parties to this treaty, shall grant or issue any commission 
to any private armed vessels, empowering them to take or destroy 
such trading ships, or interrupt such commerce.” 
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Having already gone to so much length in our review of 
this volume, we s s over very cursorily both the 
subject of general politics, and the particular application 
of pechaererm as it referred to = war with r= mo Very 
0 ious language is applied to our venera vereign, 
whose comelontous d diseheee of his exalted duties is known 
to every Englishman, and as the errors of his reign will 
now be attributed to an infirmity, which no rectitude of 
heart could prevent, we shall not sully our pages by quoting 
the offensive paragraphs. 

It is said that the great obstruction to the peace with 
America was, that we endeavoured to detach her from her 
allies; and it might be so without any imputation on the 
honour of this country: which, single-handed and 
ported in the sequel, maintained a contest with four distinct 

wers. We have, however, under all the circumstances, 
no doubt of the injustice and impolicy of that war; and if 
any uncertainty with regard to it rests on the mind of man, 
it will be effectually removed by the letters before us, which 
unfold the whole circumstances of the protracted negoci- 
ation, by which that war was terminated. The great work 
of peace was accomplished by this best friend of humanity, 
to whom the attention of our readers has been invited. 
What Washington was in the camp Franklin was in the 
cabinet; and it is to this day problematical, whether Ame- 
rica be indebted for the early acquisition of her independ- 
ence more to the valour of the one, er to the wisdom of the 
other: certain it is, that different as were their occupations, 
there was a great resemblance between them in their natural 
vigour of mind, and in their general character founded upon 
it. If it be objected that they were both destitute of what has 
received the venerable appellation of learning, and should 
their writings, exceeded by few in clearness, ision, and 
force, be deemed no satisfactory answer, we reply in the words 
of the eloquent advocate of the poet Archias : “ Quzret quis- 
- piam, Quid? illi ipsi summi viri, quorum virtutes literis 

itz sunt, istane doctrina, quam tu effers laudibus, eruditi 
uerunt? Difficile est hoc de omnibus confirmare: sed tamen 
est certum, quid respondeam. Ego multos homines excel- 
_— animo ac tress fuisse, et sine doctrina, nature ipsius 
itu ivino, seipsos et moderatos et graves 
extit olhagre at etiam pejllud adjungo, sepius ad laudem 
—_ virtutem naturam sine doctrina, quam sine natura 
uisse doctrinam,” 


—— 
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Art. VII.—The Identity of Junius with a distinguished 
Living Character established. “ In sese redit.” London, 
Taylor and Hessey, 1816. 8vo. pp. 566. 


Or the many attempts since the appearance of Woodfall’s 
edition of the Letters of Junius, to ascertain to what indi- 
vidual, public or private, they were to be assigned, this is the 
best executed and the most plausible. The “ distinguished 
living character” fixed upon is Sir Philip Francis. 

The anonymous author of this volume, not a very long 
time since, put forth an argument in the shape of a pam- 
phlet, in which he endeavoured to make out that the Letters 
of Junius were the joint production of Dr. Francis and his 
son Sir Philip; the main reason for supposing and support- 
ing this union was, that Sir Philip Francis was only nine- 
teen years old at the time, and could not therefore himself 
have been possessed of the experience or the learning of 
Junius, nor could have otherwise become acquainted with the 
political facts to which such frequent reference was made. 
The very necessity for such a combined authorship was to 
us a tolerably convincing proof that the hypothesis, how- 
ever ingeniously maintained, was untenable: in the writ- 
ings of no man, living or dead, is there more unity than 
in those of Junius: the style of thought and language is 
the same from beginning to end, and it is any thing but 
the style of a young unpractised author; granting, then, 
that Dr. Francis only furnished the intelligence, we feel 
persuaded that it was impossible that his son, a boy of nine- 
teen, should have penned any one of the masterly and po- 
lished productions that were given to the world under the 
name of Junius. 

Presuming, therefore, that this renewed attempt in hand 
was by the same individual, we took it up unwillingly, and 
it was not until we arrived at the third chapter, that we 
found that the writer of this Identification had mistaken] 
asserted, in his first production on the subject, that Sir P. . 
Francis was born in 1748 instead of 1740; this correction 
makes a most material difference in the author’s favour, 
which, perhaps, he scarcely estimates highly enough; for, 
instead of being nineteen, Sir P. Francis was twenty-seven 
years old at the date of the earliest miscellaneous letter, and 
all those signed Junius were consequently published between 
his twenty-ninth and thirty-second year, —“ a time of life,” 
as is justly observed, “ in which men generally undertake 
the greatest designs of which they are capable.’ This cor- 
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rection in point of date, we admit, renders it possible that Sir 
P. Francis should have been the author of the Letters of 
Junius: the probability is another question ; and the acquired 
style of Junius, which appears to be the result of long prac- 
tice and great skill, is one of the difficulties still to be over- 
come ; for even at thirty, such singular regularity of con- 
struction, and precision of phraseology, held up by many 
succeeding critics as models for imitation, could scarcely be 
acquired. 

‘The author of this work commences, like a skilful logi- 
cian, by clearing his ground: the great obstacle he meets 
with is a letter sent by Sir P. Francis to the Editor of the 
Monthly Magazine, who had applied to him to be informed if 
he were in truth the author of the Letters of Junius, as charged 
in the first pamphlet: the answer was in these terms :— 

“ The great civility of your letter induces me to answer 
it, which, with reference merely to its subject-matter, I 
should have declined. Whether you will assist in giving cur- 
rency to si/’y malignant falsehood is a question for your own 
discretion. To me it is a matter of perfect indifference.” 

What, let us ask, is the natural impression produced by 
this letter! Sir P. F. pronounces that the statement is a 
falsehood, and that it is a silly and malignant falsehood, 
which, to our judgment, appear about as plain and unequi- 
vocal words as it was possible for a man to use; but 
it is the business of our author to maintain the contrary,* 
and he sets about it accordingly with a degree of confidence 
truly /egal, which is generally proportioned to the difficulty 
to be encountered. 


“« T need not ask the reader whether this letter is evasive or not. 
He will perhaps wonder how any one can have been misled by it for 
amoment. The editor, however, with a simplicity that does him 
honour, did not perceive the futility of this pretended disavowal, 
though he had just stated, properly enough, that if the hypothesis 
were ‘not true, Sir Philip Francis would be able by a word to dis- 
prove it.’ It certainly is not so disproved, and we are therefore 
authorized to conclude that it could not fairly be disputed. No 
man, who had it in his power to give a simple negative to such a 
question, would have had recourse to an inuendo. The only sur- 
prising part of the transaction is, that any answer should have been 
returned by one who knew he could not send a better; but perhaps 





* The author’s attempt to prove that “ silly and malignant falsehood” are 
ambiguous terms, reminds us of the man in the farce, who being called 
“ scoundrel, coward, and liar,” answered that he did not understand such 
msinuations. 
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Sir Philip had no suspicion that it would be printed verbatim in the 
Monthly Magazine. He must have thought the editor of that pub- 
lication would state the denial in his own way; and that if an im- 
pression was made on his mind in the first instance, the public 
would be convinced at seeond hand. 

“ Without supposing this, we are involved ina difficulty of a 
very peculiar kind: the abundance of the evidence being actually 
in danger of stifling the charge. For it would appear, that if Sir 
Philip calculated on his reply being given to the public, he could 
scarcely have taken a more effectual step to ake the world believe 
that he was Junius. His unequivocal affirmation of the fact would 
not have been so directly convincing, since there exists no reason 
why the author, whoever he be, should now make that disclosure 
which he had resolved to withhold for ever ; and unless some sufficient 
motive apparently urged him to a public acknowledgement, his claiming 
it would but subject him to the imputation of unfounded pretensions. 

“ On the other hand, to deem the evasion unintentional, is not 
only affronting to the understanding of Sir Philip, but at variance 
with every trait in his character. It is in the memory of many mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, how skilfully he can parry attacks 
like the present, by a mode not very dissimilar. Nor is it likely 
that he who was styled by Mr. Burke, the first pamphlet writer of the 
age, and who has all his life been engaged in political controversy, 
should on this occasion alone be at a loss for words in which to con- 
vey his meaning. It is well known, that in all he writes, his expressions 
are selected with unusual care, and that he has thereby acquired a 
wonderful strength and clearness of style.” (p. 12—14.) 


Here our author is somewhat bolder in his assertions 
than logical in his conclusions, and his argument on this 
part of the subject is strangely at variance with his preface, 
where he states, that “at this time of day it is impossible 
that any harm can accrue to the author of the Letters of 
Junius.” Then why should Sir P. Francis resort to any 
evasion—to any artful or designed ambiguity, in his de- 
nial? One obvious answer to the reasoning above given 
the author of it himself supplies, when he expresses his 
astonishment that any answer at all should have been re- 
turned, supposing Sir P. F. to be guilty; and another is 
assigned by him in his preface, that the writer of the Let- 
ters of Junius, whoever he be, has no motive, personal or 

ublic, to continue the concealment.—lIs Sir P. Francis now 
in any official situation which would be put in jeopardy by 
hisavowal? No.—Has he changed his politics, and would 
be ashamed to acknowledge his tergiversation? No.—Is 
there one individual living who would be likely or capable 
of wreaking vengeance upon his newly-discovered castiga- 
tor? No.—On the contrary, would not any man, however 
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exalted his rank, ot extensive his fame, be proud to admit, 
were it true, that he was the person who deserved all the 
applauses that, since the year 1773, have unanimously been 
heaped upon a name? In short, on the part of the author 
of the Letters of Junius, there is now every motive to dis- 
close himself, and not a single reason for continuing the 
secret. Can it be said, that the merit of the Letters of 
Junius is merely imaginary? or that the esteem in which 
they are held by high and low, by the learned as well as by 
the unlearned, is to be attributed to the mystery that im- 
volves the author? that, like the story of the Man with 
the Iron Mask, the interest is derived chiefly from impene- 
trable concealment? Undoubtedly not; and the position 
woulc fail, unless the supporter of it could prove, not only 
that Junius is a fool himself, but all the rest of the world 
who admire his talents are fools also. 

For these plain reasons, most of those who have thought 
at all upon the subject, have come to the almost unavoid- 
able conclusion, that the real author of the Letters of 
Junius is not now living; that he was “‘ the sole depository 
of his own secret ;” and that that secret has died with him. 
Unless, therefore, some unforeseen circumstance should 
occur to disclose it—some remarkable confession should be 
discovered at a distant day, it is probable that, like the ad- 
mirable work of the Whole Duty of Man, or the Lives of 
Wilkins and Buncle, the Letters of Junius will remain 
anonymous to the latest generation. [t would not be un- 
entertaining (though the time for such an experiment is a 
little past) to see some clever fellow, who has not, in fact, 
the slightest pretension but his cleverness, start as a candi- 
date fur this vacant honour. 

The whole reasoning in this work applying to the events 
of the life of Sir P. Francis, is founded upon a short piece 
of biography published in a monthly publication, and writ- 
ten, as our author asserts, by a friend, of the subject of the 
article, with his approbation and from his materials. Now, 
if this be the fact, and we have every reason to believe it,* 
another marked inconsistency is observable: if Sir P. 
Francis be so anxious to prevent the discovery that from 
his pen proceeded the Letters of Junius, is it likely that he 
should himself voluntarily have supplied the evidence 
which was to lead to his own conviction ?—A considerable 
portion of the volume before us is made up of a parallel 





* Indeed we have been assured, though circuitously, that it was penned 
by “ the first pamphlet writer of the age.” 
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between the incidents in the life of Sir P. Francis and events 
upon which Junius dwells in various parts of his produc- 
tions : yet the author insists, that the very means of making 
this comparison were furnished by the individual who is 
now resorting to artifices, and making untrue assertions of 
falsehood, to prevent a disclosure, at which, as a man of 
sense and discernment, he would most sincerely rejoice.* 
The importance of the facts communicated by Sir P. Fran- 
cis to his biographer, to the purpose of our author, may be 
collected from some of the conclusions at which he imagines 
he arrives. 


“On the whole, however, I consider it established, 1st, That 
the latest period to which Junius carried on that regular corre- 
spondence with his printer which marks his residence in town, was 
March 238, 1772. 2dly, That the time of his positive renewal of it 
was March 7, 1773. In the interval he wrote three public letters, 
accompanied with private notes, dated the 3d, 4th, and 10th of May, 
1772; and one private note, dated January 19, 1773; from all 
which nothing can be inferred with certainty as to his actual situa- 
tion. To compare with the above dates, we have the undoubted 
facts, Ist, That Sir Philip Francis left the War Office on March 23, 
1772, and went abroad before Midsummer; 2dly, that he returned 
to England some time in the spring of 1773. The exact accordance 
of the first date renders the other almost equally conclusive. 


The two succeeding chapters are occupied by a compari- 
son, on the same authority, between the friends of Sir P. F. 
and those of Junius, as collected from his writings. We 
willingly admit that this part of the question is handled in- 
geniously, and with great closeness of argument, more 
especially where the author endeavours to establish his hy- 
— by the praises Junius bestows upon Sir P. F. and 

is associate D’Oyley. What the author of this volume 
says on the topic of the cause of the anxiety of Junius for 
the security of his printer, deserves extracting; it will 
afford a specimen of the closeness of the reasoning, and of 
the industry of the writer. 


“ Admitting, then, that Junius had a personal acquaintance with 
his printer, let us see how this fact will affect Sir Philip Francis. 
His lot was certainly very different from Mr. Woodfall’s; and at the 





* According to the admission of the author of this work, Sir P. Francis 
had no secrets to keep, and refused no kind of information; thas, when 
applied to by the very publishers of this volume, he admitted a fact on 
which great stress is afterwards laid, viz. that he reported a part of a 
debate in the Parliamentary History, which it is imagined greatly resem- 
bles Junius. (Vide p. 259.) 
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time the Letters were published, there seems to have been no kind 
of connection between them. But it appears that at one period they 
had the opportunity of becoming intimate. They were school-fellows 
of the same standing: in 1753 Sir Philip was placed at St. Paul's 
school, under the care of Mr. George Thicknesse ; in 756 he was 
received into the Secretary of State's office. Let us compare these 
dates with the following extract from Nichols’s Biographical Anec- 
dotes :—Henry Sampson Woodfall was born June 21, 1739, O.S. 
At eleven years old he went to St. Paul’s school, whence he removed 
to serve his apprenticeship with his father.” He entered the school, 
therefore, in 1750-1, about two years earlier than Sir Philip. As 
between their agés there was but the difference of one year, and it 
was possible for them to have remained together three years at school, 
their intimacy might be presumed: but I am told that I have the 
authority of the present Mr. Woodfall for stating, that his father 
formed an acquaintance with Sir Philip Francis when at school, which 
caused them through life to regard each other with particular kind- 
ness; and though various circumstances soon dissolved that early 
connection, yet the remembrance of it was ever after kept up be- 
tween them, by some friendly token of acknowledgement whenever 
they met. 

“ This piece of intelligence establishes a point which otherwise 
would be entitled to some notice from its probability. But the truth 
may also be arrived at through a different medium: the Rev. Philip 
Rosenhagen was the school-fellow, and continued through’ life the 
fhutual frieid, of Sir Philip Prancis and Mr. Woodfall; thus there 
is additional proof of a particular bond of union having subsisted 
between the two latter gentlemen at the time they were at school.” 
(p. 120—122.) 


The author from thence poo more particularly to the 
public life of Sir P. F., following with the same ardour of 
pursuit as if he had really hisgame in view. We have not 
space to dwell upon these details, which are spun out in 
such a manner as a little to injure their effect: he notices 
with the utmost precision every little coincidence of expres- 
sion; sometimes descending with res big of puerility to 
insignificant minutia, noticing as singular, and peculiar to 
Junius and Sir P.F. the most ordinary phraseology: we 
will insert.a short specimen, to prove that we are warranted 
in our objection. 

i The following peculiarities are almost equally strong with the 
above :— 

“ Junius.—‘ Upon occasion of a jurisdiction unlawfully assumed 

by the House.’ 


“* Francis.—‘ Qn occasion of a bill brought down from the House 
of Lords.” 


Crit. Rey. Vou. V. Jan. 1817. K 
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* Junius.—‘ When you effectedly renounced the name of Eng- 
lishman.’ 

“ Francis.—‘ The barbarous terms affectedly made use of.’ 

“ Junias.—‘ 1 ain sorry to tell you, Sir William, that, in this at- 
ticle, your first fact is fatse.’ 

“ Francis.‘ This part of the motion, I say, implies a false fact.’ 

“ Junius,—‘ Tlie cases to prove that the assumed privileges of 
either House of Parliament are not examinable elsewhere than in 
their own houses, are Lord Shaftsbury’s case, &c.’ 

“ Francis.-—‘ He has added some specitic evidence, which I shall 
take the liberty to examine, because it is of an examinable nature in 
itself, and happens to be familiar to me.’” (p. 235-236.) 


We must pags over the comparison between the political 
opinions of the two individuals, (for two we still hold 
them to be,) although the similarity is made out with con- 
siderable skill, and proceed to what we think the best 
patt of the work, which, if sufficiently supported by other 
circumstances, might have tended to stagger our judgment. 
We have already stated that Sir P. F. allowed that he had 
reported certain speeches by the Earl of Chatham and other 
Peers, delivered on the opening of the session, January 9, 
1770. Here we admit there is a striking resemblance between 
the language of Junius and that which Sir P. F. has given 
to the Tarde, and it cannot be supposed to be exactly their 
jordships’ own expressions, as the reporter only professed 
to transcribe from ames © An important remark, how- 
ever, is to be made upon this portion of the argument, that 
the debate took place in January, 1770, while the most va- 
luable of the letters of Junius were not written until after 
that date; so that Junius might have seen and copied from 
the debate as ed; still, however, the coincidence is 
remarkable. We quote several extracts. 


“ © That he was satisfied there was a power in some degree arbi- 
trary, with Which the constitution trusted the crown, to be made ‘tise 
of untlér correction of the legislature, and at the‘haxard ‘of the ménis- 
fer, upd ‘any sudden emergency, or unforeseen calattity, which 
inight tliteaten the Welfare of ‘the Or the sufety ‘of the ‘state. 
That on this principle he had himself advised a treasure which he 
knew was not strictly legal; but he had recommended it as a mea- 
#tife of nécessity, to save a starving people from fiimine, and ‘had sub- 
mitted to the j yg his country.’ 

* | Jiunitus.— That Parliament may review the ‘acts of @ thinister 
is unquestionable ; but there is a wide difference between saying ‘that 
the crown has a power, and that ministers may act at'théir ae 
—‘ Instead of asserting that the proclamation was legal, ‘lie (Lord 
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Camden) should have said, ‘ My lords, I know the proclamation 
was illegal, but I advised it because it was indispensably necessary 
to save the kingdom ‘amine, and I submit myself to the justice 
and mercy of my country.” (p. 262—263.) ae 

* That they onght to be treated with tenderness, for in his sense 
they were ebullitions of liberty which broke out upon the skin, and 
were a sign, if not of perfect health, at least af a vigorous constitu- 
tion, and must not be driven in too suddenly, lest they should strike 
to the heart.— 

“ ( Junius.—‘ No man regards an — upon the surface, when 
the noble parts are invaded, and he feels a mortification approach- 
ing to his heart.’ - 

sad * [ shall only say, give me a healthy vigorous constitution, 
and I shall hardly consult my looking-glass to discover a blemish 
upon my skin.’” (p. 265.) 

“ « That the Americans had purchased their liberty at a dear rate, 
sinee they had quitted their native country, and gone in search of 
iT ieaeattin de They left their 

“ (Junius, speaking of the Americans, says: ‘ fe ir na- 
tive ina in search of freedom, and found it in a desert.’” (p- 268.) 

*“ * Lord . He began with affirming, that he had never 
delivered any opinion upon the legality of the proceedings of the 
House of Commons on the Middlesex election, nor should he now, 
notwithstanding avy thing that might be expected from him. That 
he had locked it up in his own breast, and it should die with him.— 

“ {Junius to Lord Mansfield :—* As a lord in Parliament, you 
were repeatedly called upon to condemn or defend the new law de- 
elared by the House of Commons. You affected to have scruples, 
and every expedient was attempted to remove them. ‘The question 
es a urged te you in a thousand different shapes. Your 

ence still supplied you with evasion ; your resolution was invin- 
cible. For my own part, lam not anxious to penetrate this solemn 
secret. I care not to whdése wisdom it . entrusted, ae how soon 
ou cerry it with you to your grave.’ In a note to this passage, it 
faded m4 said in oe Le ae that he believed he 
b) carry his opinion with him to the grave.’ 

“ As no feats of this speech had then been published, it is clear, 
from the above extract, that Junius was in the House at the time it 
was delivered.” (p. 275.) 


The same course is pursued with regard to the debate of 
the 22d January, 1770, also reported by Sir P. Francis: 
we will subjoin a concluding specimen, in which the author 
of this wok seeks to deprive Junius of one of the most 
memorable similes in any writer, and which is quoted 
with a sort of rapture by all his admirers. Lord Chatham 
seems certainly to have supplied the ore, which Junius has 
worked into shape, and polished into beauty. 
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«© My lords, I revere the just prer avet: the crown, and would 
contend for it as warmly as for the rights of the people. They are 
linked together, and naturally support each other. 1 would not touch 
a feather of the prerogative. The expression, perhaps, is too light; 
but since | have made use of it, let me add, that the entire command 
and power of directing the local disposition of the army is the royal 
prerogative, as the master feather in the eagle's wing; and if I were 
permitted to carry the allusion a little farther, | would say, they have 
disarmed the imperial bird, the Ministrum Fulminis Alitem. The 
ministry have tied up the hand which should direct the bolt.’ 
“ (Junius. —‘ The ministry, it seems, are labouring to draw a line 
of distinction between the honour of the crown and rights of the 
de. This new idea'has yet been only started in discourse; for 
in effect, both objects have been equally sacrificed. I neither un- 
derstand the distinction, nor what use the ministry propose to make 
of it. The king's honour and interest is that of the people. Their 
real honour and interest are the same. 1 am not contending for a 
vain punctilio. A clear unblemished character comprehends not only 
the integrity that will not offer, but the spirit that will not submit 
to an injury; and whether it belongs to an individual or to a com- 
munity, it is the foundation of —. of independence, and of safety. 
Private credit is wealth; public honour is security. The feather 
that adorns the royal bird supports its flight. Strip him of his plu- 
mage, and you fix him to the earth.” (p. 331—333.) 


It was not our intention to have devoted so much space to 
this renewed investigation, which has already in vain em- 
ployed the pens of hundreds of pamphleteers to prove that it 
was any body and every body : these crude attempts were 
well ridiquled at the time by a friend of ours, who established 
the point with about as much plausibility in favour of the 
late Mr. Suett the Comedian. Our unwillingness to devote 
so large a portion of our Review to this work, did not how- 
ever arise from the exhaustion of the subject, but because we 
really thought the enquiry scarcely worth it : a plausible sup- 
position was the utmost that could be attained, and, after 
all, how much better or wiser we are for it we know not. 
Nothing but the positive, undeniable, ayowed fact could be 
completely satisfactory ; and whether this writer or that ap- 
proach nearest the truth in their conjectures is of little 
consequence : 





Truth will admit of no degrees : 

Facts, not conjectures, if you please ; 
Conjectures but encrease our trouble, 
As little light makes darkuess double. 
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Art. VIIL. Statements respecting the East India College, 
with an Yip to Facts, in Refutation of the ag 
lately brou ainst it in the Court of Proprietors. By 
the Reo. t. ny Mautavs, Professor o History and 
Political Economy. London. Murray. 1817. 8vo. pp. 105. 


M any of the objections of those who, on the first proposal 
to establish the College at Hertford, resisted the measure 
as impolitic, have been realized, and the late discussions at 
the India House have opened the eyes of the public to the 
abuses of.that institution; even some of those who in 
the outset were the most zealous to support, in consequence 
of recent disclosures, have become the most forward to con- 
demn. 

In the debates among the proprietors, agitated by dif- 
ferent interests and motives, it does not seem that much 
temper was exercised; exaggerated statements and un- 
founded assertions were made on both sides; between the 
two contending parties Mr. Malthus now, steps in as 
moderator, professing to give a calm and fair explanation 
of the case, and appealing to facts to contradict misre- 
presentation. That he has better means of knowledge 
than those whom he attempts to set right is certain, but it 
is not. quite as clear that he makes the best use of them, 
for it is scarcely in human nature that the Professor of 
the East India College, deriving a large emolument from 
it, should be perfectly impartial, or at all concede to the 
opinion of those who argue for its abolition. Considering, 
however, that he is the advocate of the Institution, (the 
hired advocate we may say, though perhaps not hired for 
the express purpose), it, will be asserted by some, that he dis- 
plays in parts of his pamphlet, more candour than might 
ave been expected: facts, however, have been promul- 
gated through various channels which could not be easily 
controverted, and what, by too candid readers, may be 
thought fairness, by others will be considered prudence : 
this gentleman is too much practised in undertakings like 
the present, not to be aware that good use may be made 
even of the admission of known facts. 

The subject discussed in this pamphlet is divided into the 
following seven parts, 


“« I. What are the qualifications at present necessary for the civil 


service of the East India Company, in the administration of their Tn- 
an territories ? 
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“ II. Has any deficiency in those qualifications been actually ex- 
perienced in such a degree as to be injurious to the service in India ? 

“ III. In order to secure the qualifications required for the ser- 
vice of the Company, is an appropriate establishment necessary ? 
and should it be of the nature of a school, or a college? 

“ IV. Should such an establishment be in England or in India ? 
or should it be an establishment in both countries ? 

“ V. Does it appear that the college actually established in Hert- 
fordshire is upon a plan calculated to supply that part of the appro- 
priate education of the civil servants of the Company, which onght 
to be completed in Europe ? 

“ VI. Are the disturbances which have taken place in the Rast- 
India College to be attributed to any radical and necessary evils in- 
herent in its constitution and discipline; or to adventitious and 
temporary causes, which are likely to be removed ? 

“VII, Are the more general charges which have lately been 
brought against the college in the Court of Proprietors founded im 
truth ? or are they capable of a distinct refutation, by an appeal to 
facts ? (p. 2—3.) 


It will be observed that several of these divisions have 
little relation to the important subjects of recent discussion, 
and the author, in explanation, states in the preface that 
all but the last were written at a time when only rumours 
existed of cha being about to be brought forward in 
the Court of Proprietors. We may therefore, in our 
notice, reject the long preliminary disquisitions contained 
in the four first heads, which are very much made up 
from public documents, prepared by urate Wellesley 
at the time he was in office in India, in commendation of a 
system in India like that now adopted at Hertford. We 

lt omit also the arguments used to shew that a college is 
preferable to a school, observing, that if it be proper to 
form any institution of the kind, it is very little consequence 
whether it be the one or the other, excepting in point of 
discipline, which appears to have been most lamentably 
deficient, and principally because it was ea fit that the 
boys should wear caps and gowns instead of the ordinary 
dress suited to their age: Mr. Malthus himself admits 
(p. 65) that they are all too young to be allowed the privi- 
leges that are enjoyed by the students at our regular Uni- 
versities. We shall select an extract or two from the last 
three divisions of this pamphlet. First our readers will be 

lad to learn a little what is done by the Professors and the 
tudents at this New College, a subject that has been in- 
volved in some secrecy. 
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“ The lectures of the different Professors in the college are given 
in a manner to make previous —_ necessary, and to encou- 
rage most effectually habits of industry and application. In their 
substance they embrace the important subjects ef classical litera- 
ture, the Oriental languages, the elements of mathematics and natu- 
ral philosophy, the laws of England, general history, and political 
economy. 

“ At the commencement of the institution it was feared by some 
persons that this vatiety would too much distract the attention of 
the students at the age of sixteen or seventeen, and prevent them 
from making a satisfactory progress m any department. But in- 
stances of distinguished success m many departments at the same 
time have proved that these fears were without fouudation ; and that 
this variety has not only been usefal to them in rendering a metho- 
dical arrangement of their hours of study more necessary, but has 
decidedly contributed to enlarge, invigorate, and mature their un- 
derstandings. 

“« On all the important subjects above enumerated, examinations 
take place twice in the year, at the end of each term. These exa- 
minations last above a fortnight. They are conducted upon the 
plan of the great public and collegiate examinations in the universi- 
ties, particularly at Cambridge, with such further improvements as 
experience has suggested. The questions given are framed with a 
_ View to acide te degree of progress and actual proficiency in 

each particular department on the subjects studied during the 

ceding term; and the answers, im all cases which will admit of it, 
are given in writing, m the presence of the professors, and without 
the possibility of a reference to books. After the examination in 
any particular department is over, the Professor m that: 

reviews at his leisure all the that he has received, and places, 
as nearly as he can, each individual im the numerical order of his 
relative merit, and in certain divisions implying his degree of posi- 
tive merit. ‘These arrangements are all subject to the controul of 
the whole collegiate body. They require considerable time and at- 
tention, and are executed with scrupulous care and strict impar- 
tiahity. 

« Besides the classifications above mentioned, medals, prizes of 
books, and honorary distinctions, are awarded to those who are the 
heads of classes, or as high as second, third, fourth, or fifth, in 
two, three, four, or five departments.” (p. 47—49.) 


Many reasons must immediately occur to the reader, why 
this system should not be as.successful at Hertford as at 
Oxford, independently of the youth of the students, which 
renders strong compulsion.almost unavoidable ; one chief op- 
ponent to it is, that the students know very ‘well, in the first 
place, that the Principal Professors dare not exercise their 
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recently acquired power of expulsion; and it is not very 
likely, in the second place, that the boys should be willing 
to obey implicitly in this country, when the very rea- 
son for their education in this manner is—that they are 
to exercise such unlimited authority in India: the ex- 
tent of their absolute powers civil, military, and judicial, 
often over a whole distriet, are disclosed in the early part 
of this pamphlet. In thé seventh section, regarding the 
truth of the accusations aguinst the College, Mr. Malthus is 
not so scrupulous as might be supposed in setting an example 
of tem rthis language is sometimes very coarse, and he falls 
foul of Mr. Hume, Mr. Randle, Jackson, and others, in a 
way not the most conducive to his purpose, if it be that of 
convincing. He tells the former gentleman, that, until his 
speech at the India House, he (Mr. M.) thought him “a 
man of sense, a man of the world, and a friend to the good 
government of India.” The inference therefore is, that since 
that time, he has changed his opinion, and now holds him to 
be a man of no sense, of no knowledge of the world, and 
an enemy to the good government of India. Mr. Jackson is 
treated soon more roughly, and the editor of one of our 
most respectable daily papers noticed in terms of gross scurri- 
lity. Itis not a little amusing to see how Mr, Malthus shies 
all the main accusations of disturbances, riots, and disor- 
ganization of the worst kind; he does not deny it however, 
and that is sufficient. Our concluding extract shall be the 
winding up of the pamphlet, which the reader will per- 
ceive is a joint attack upon those who have comp laied of 
the College, and those who are educated in it—a charge of 
a sort of conspiracy between some Members of the Court 
of Proprietors, and all the Students at Hertford. 


“ Howis it possible to answer for the conduct: of young men, 
under such powerful excitements from without? For my own part, 
1 am only astonished that the college las been able to get on at all, 
under these overwhelming obstacles ; and that it has got on, and 
done great good too, (which I boldly assert it has,) is no common 
proof of its internal vigour, and its capacity to answer its object. 

“ The present virulent attack upon the college has been medi- 
tated some time; and it could hardly fail to be known to the stu- 
dents that a disturbance this autumn would have been hailed by 
many of the Court Proprietors’ as the happiest omen of success. 
Under these circumstances, the orderly uct of the students for 
the last year does'them the highest honour. And it is not a little 
discreditable to the character of the present attack, and the motives 
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which have dictated it, that it was brought forward, not at a time 
when an uphappy act of violeave might have giveu some plausible 
ground for it, but after a period of great quiet and order, and at 
the conclusion of a term euinently distinguished for great industry, 
and successful literary exertion.” (p, 104—1065.) 









THE DRAMA. 
Art. [X.—An Impartial Review of the Stage from the days 
of Garrick and Rich to the present period: of the causes of 
its degenerated and declining state, and shewing the neces- 
sity of a Reform in the System as the only meaus of giv- 
ing stability to the present property of the Winter Thea- 
tres. By Dnamarticus. London, for C. Chapple, 1816. 


Tur whole of the subjects enumerated above have been 
comprehended in twenty-six widely printed pages, so that 
he who looks no further than the title page, mustfeel pretty 
well assured, either that the author treats the topics in a 
very unsatisfactory and supecficial manner, or that he pos- 
sesses a considerable portion of that ome: brevit 
of style recommended by the writer who contended that all 
branches of human knowledge were imcluded in the word 
have. After reading the first page or twa, # will no longer 
remain a question which .of ‘the two suppesitions is car- 
rect; and, on a further perusal, it will be found that the 
points on which the writer has most dwelt, are those,of the 
least comparative importance. 

For instance upon the great tapic, the root indeed of 
nearly all the complaints lately made regarding owrtheatres, 
their enormous size, the bas said little, and Jess directly to 
the point: on one accowat, perhaps he was ia the right ; 
because, though with a view tothe success of the drama, it 
is a matter of the last impertanee, it ds .a defect least capable 
of a remedy: in previous numbers, we have shightly and 
incidentally alluded te its inconvenience and impolicy, and 
we now propose entering a little more at lange into the 
question. 

We set out then with this preposition—that the 
enormous size of our theatres is destructive.of the English 
drama, and is injurious to the interests of authors, pro- 
prietors, auditors, and actors. We wilinotfollowthe example 
of the author of the pamphlet on our table, for we wall 
endeavour to be methodical. 

First, with respect to the dhreatened and me se 
destruction of the legitimate English drama. e appre- 

Crit. Rev. Vou. V. Jan. 1817. L 
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hend, that it is scarcely nécessary for us to explain what 
we mean by the legitimate —— drama: of course, we 
neither mean pantomimes, not Emisumimes, (or half-panto- 
thimes, to use a solecism,) including the whole fungus race 
of melodrames, nor éveh tragedy and comedy, us they have 
been produced since the restoration, but dramatic produc- 
tions as they existed in the time of Shakespeare, and his 
contemporaries, which we hold to be as much the legi- 
timate drama of England, (however expelled by usurpa- 
tion,) as King James the First was the egitimate king of 
England, when in him was réstored to the throne the blood 
of our Saxon sovereigns, In this respect, England, of 
modern nations, stands alone; it is a pre-eminence, which 
the most learned and tsteful foreigners have acknowledged ; 
and Professor Schlegel, as many of our readers have pro- 
bably seen by the translation of his German lectures, places 
it wnquestionably above the Roman, and, probably, above 
the Grecian drama: it has been approached by Spain, but 
rivalled by no nation of the world. 

This excellence is attributed to many causes, on which 
we need not now enter. It is enough for our purpose to 
say, that it was mainly promoted by the small size, and even 

the ill furniture, (or, more technically speaking, the defi- 
erent properties,) of our theatres, in the reigns of Eliza- 
beth, James, and Charles. Ata time, when the open roof 
admitted tight from the sky; when mere benches, or no 
seats at all were provided even for the wealthiest spectators, 
when an Bay tere was the wi 24 the ‘scenes arse 
represen rude inscriptions of what they were to 
cappenetic-arlieh the dvaseee of the players sa the cast- 
clothes ‘of the retamers of noblemen—when a crown was of 
pasteboard, and a sceptre of lath, it was a matter of con- 
sequence to give the audience something to occupy their 
minds, since, to gratify their senses, was impossible. It 
was this which poetry upon our stage, and cer- 
tainly retained it there ; and, for proof of the fact, we need 
only go back as far as the days of Sir W. Davenant, to be 
convinced ‘that the gradual adoption of finery and mecha- 
nisin, was the gradual expulsion of poetry and good sense. 
The signature of Charles 11. of the patent to the auther of 
Gondibert, ‘was the signature of the death-warrant of ‘dra- 
matic poetry, which already, for ten years, had endured a 
melancholy imprisonment, under sentence of gloomy and 
misguided fanatics. ‘Even before the interdiction finally 
procured by these infuriated zealots, the ‘stage had begun 
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to languish under their evil eye, and men of wit and worth 
soni in a degree, to encourage a ion, denounced 
by the prevailing party as detestable and impious. The 
generation of great poets had almost passed away, and none 
were encouraged to succeed; and in 1636, Heywood, one 
of the last, thus laments over the decline of its dignity, and 
desert. He first refers to the superiority of our dramatic 
produetions in the early part of his life, to those of any 
other couatry.* 
“ The Roman and Athenian dramas far 
Differ from ours ; and those that frequent are 
In Italy, in France, even in pst, days 
Compar’d with ours, are rather jigs than 
Shot do act boild their prajacts on thet on a. 
Nor baye their phrases half the weight and sound 
Our lahour'd scenes have had ; and yet our nation 
(Already too much tax’d for imitation 
In seeking to ape others) cannot quit 
Some of our poets who have sinned in it ; 
For where before great patriots, dukes, and kings, 
(Presented for some high facinorous things) 
Were the stage-subject, now we strive to fly 
Ia their low pitch who never could soar high : 
For now the common argument entreats 
Of puling lovers, crafty bawds, and cheats. 
Nor blame I their quick fancies who can sit 
These queasy times with humours flash'd in wit, 
Whose art 1 both encourage and commend ; 
I only wish that they sometimes would bend 
To memorize the valour of such men 
Whose very names might dignify tle pen, 
And that oli once- Needed cocion cxrtin 
In ep such might weet mae 
Which you to count’nance would the stage make proud 
And poets strive to key their strings more loud,” 
Prol. to Chatlenge for Beauly. 
It has often been remarked with surprise of the old dra- 
matists, that in their plays they enter into all the minutia of 


* Shirley’s Doubtful Heir was not printed till 1652, but probably it was 
written some years earlier. In the prologue, he censures severely the 
introduction of shows, dances, &c. upon the stage, to the exclusion of dra- 
matic poetry. He says, that in his play will be found 

“ No shows, no dance, and what you most delight in 
Grave understanders! here’s no target fighting 
Upon the stage, all work for cutler’s barr’d 
No bawdry, nor no ballets—this goes hard : 

But language clean, and what affects you not, 
Without impossibilities the plot, &c.” 
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passron, ro all the finer amd more delicate impulses ; that 
this was most especially the case with Shakspeare all can 
bear witness: the writings of our ancient masters dre a 
most perfeet contrast to those that succeeded, by the Dry- 
dens, the Davendrits, and the Lees, in whtich only the most 
vulgar, obtrusive, and violent passions are fepresented. The 
reason why these refinements, these nicer shades, were in- 
trodweed; we have before given=—it was because the au- 
dience cofld see and distinguish them: the theatres were 
small, without any thing to distract the attention from the 
actor when he was delivering passages of poetry, or pour- 
traying the inward workings of the mind; both these gra- 
tifications are now lost to the spectator (we can scarcely 
call him auditor) at our theatres as at ptesent constructed ; 
and we may venture to assert, that the greater number of 
those parts of the plays of our great drainatist, which, by 
violent action and sudden transition of voice, are now made 
most effective, were formerly the least promifient parts 
of the performance. We could appeal to the judgment of 
any person of taste, whether the passages in Hamlet, for in- 
stance, which cut the greatest figure in the acting at Drury- 
Lane or Covent Garden, are not in truth the worst portions 
of the play. In illustration of this subject, we beg to make 
a very happy quotation from an article in the Reflector, an 
almost unknown periodical work published in the year 
ISLL: the essay from which we make the extract is éntitled 
Theatralia, and was written by a gentleman whom We know 
well, and admire more.* 


“ It is common for people to talk of Shakspeare’s plays being so 
natural; that every body can understand him. They are natural 
indeed, they are grounded deep in nature, so deep that the depth 
of them lies out of the reach of most of us. You shall hear the 
same persons say that George Barnwell is very natufal, and Othello 
is very natural, that they are both very deep; and to them they are 
the same kind of thing. At the one they sit and shed tears, because 
a good sort of youfig man is tempted by a haughty woman to commit 
a trifling peccadillo, the miirder of ani uncle or so,t that is all, and 





* Not Mr. Leigh Hunt, who principally conducted the work. 

+ “If this note could hope to meet the ee of any of the Managers, f would 
intreat and beg of them, in the name of both the Galleries, that this insult 
upon the morality of the common people of London should cease to be eter- 
nally repeated in the holiday weeks. Why are the ‘prentices of this famous 
and well-governed city, instead of an amiisemeiit, to be treated over and over 
again with a nauseous sermoh of George Bafnwell? Why dt the end of their 
vistoes are we to place te galloits? Weré I ab ithcle, I should fidt much like 
a nephew of mine to iave stich ait @xaiiipilé plae#d before his eyes. Itis really 
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So ¢orhes to an untimely end, whieh is so moving ; and at the other, 


beeause a blackameoor ima fit of jealousy kills his innocent white 
wife: and the odds are that ninety-nine out of a hundred would 
willingly behold the same catastrophe happen to both heroes, and 
have thought the rope more due to Othello than to Barnwell. For 
of the texture of Sihello's mind, the inward construction marvel- 
lousty laid open with all its strengths and weaknesses, its heroic 
confidences and ifs human misgivings, its agonies of hate springing 
from the dépths of love, they see no more than the spectators at a 
cheaper tate, who pay their pennies a-piece to look through the 
iian’s telescope in Leicestét-fields, see into the inward plot and to+ 
pogtaphy of thie moon. Sore dim thitig or other they see, they see 
an actor personating a passion, of grief, or anger, fot instanee, and 
they reeognize it as a copy of the usual external effects of such pas- 
sions ; or at least as being true to that symbol of the emotion which 
passes current at the theatre for it, for it is often no more than that: 
but of the grounds of the passion, its correspondence to a great or 
heroic nature, which is the only worthy object of tragedy,—that 
common auditors know any thing of this, or cam have any such no- 
tions dinned into them by the mere strength of an actor's lungs,— 
that apprehensions foreign fo them should be thus infused into them 
by storm, I can neither believe, nor understand how it can be possi- 
ble.” (p. 303— 304.) 


We think it may be taken for granted therefore, without 
dwelling longer on this part of the subject, that by the mag- 
nitude of our theatres we have lost nearly all discrimination 
of charaeter, all the more exquisite touches, all display of the 
motives of action in the workings of mind; and our dra- 
matic compositions have become like the gaudy scenes 
painted to aid them, mere coarse, unfinished, undetailed 
representations ; and our dramatis persone are the carica- 
tures of human beings, as the daubed canvas is the carica- 
ture of natural objects. We need not discuss more particu- 
larly what we have gained instead, it is sufficient for us to 
point out what we have lost. 

When we say, in the second place, that the extreme 
magnitude of our theatres is ityjurious to the interests of 
authors, we must not be supposed to have in view merely 
a sordid calculation of pounds, shillings, and pence, though, 
were we driven even to this, we should not despair of con- 
vincing any man, that dramatic authorship is now a much 





making oncle-murdef too trivial to exhibit it as done upon such slight mo- 
tives ;—it is attributing too nmach to such characters as Milwood; it is put- 
ting things into the heads of good young men, which they would never other- 
wise have dreamed of. Uncles that think any thing of their lives, should 
fairly petition the Chambérlain against it.” 
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worse trade than at the period to which we before alluded. 
Some of those who are of our opinion, comparing the suc- 
cessful works of this age with those of two centuries ago, 
say that it is now so easy to write for the stage ; but this we 
apprehend is a mistake ; it is by no means an easy thing for 
a man of education and mind(especially if he havea gift of 
poetry, and consequently an admiration of the nobler produc- 
tions in this kind) to write for the stage—for he will not, or 
cannot, write badly enough; and in confirmation of our as- 
sertion we might appeal to any collection of plays brought 
out within the last twenty years, by which it would be found, 
that those which had been condemned had infinitely more 
talent engaged in their composition than those which had 
been successful—we would ask for no better test of the 
truth of what we have advanced. Besides this, let us con- 
sider for a moment who have been the popular authors in 
our day—numerous they certainly are ; Reynolds, Morton, 
Dibdin, Hooke, Dimond, &c. &c. and put in the opposite scale 
those whose names we need not bring forward, whose dra- 
matic compositions have been hooted from the boards, at a 
— too when all classes, from improved education, are 

tter able to appreciate merit, had the proportion of our 
theatres enabled them to exercise their understandings, and 
to employ their knowledge. Many people have wondered 
that in this age of poets, none of them have ventured upon 
a drama: why has not Lord Byron, Mr. Walter Scott, or 
Mr. Southey, written a tragedy? is a question often puts 
and the answer is obvious—they are too prudent, and their 
minds, and the minds of other living poets, have taken a 
different turn, Se a because it was im- 
possible that any thing really excellent should succeed on 
the stage. An author is now a most insignificant personage, 
a thing almost to be dispensed with in a theatre, compared 
with those important appendages, the scene-painter, the 
dress-maker, and the ist. 

On this account we say that | theatres are injurious 
to the interests of wuthiine, sunidering them asa wely;'end 
including in those interests not so much emolument 
as posthumous fame, and connecting their interests with 
those of literature in general. No tragedy, within the last 
ten or twenty years, has been so successful as Pizarro, and 
when we reflect upon the stuff of which it is composed, of 
the violent opposition of its characters—a bloody tyrant, a 
generous hero, a whining lover, and a ranting heroine— 
and of the fustian of the inflated dialogue, and speeches, we 
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may set it down as the model upon which tragedy must now 
be written to be successful. Well might the lamented 
author, er rather translator of it, say in reference to, the 
long run it experienced—“ It is better than any thing in 
Shakespeare—I mean for the managers.” 
—————— 


BIBLIOTHECA ANTIQUA. 


For out of the olde feldes, as men saieth, 
Cometh all this new corne, fro yere to yere ; 
And out of old bookes, in good faieth, 
Cotneth all this newe science that men lere. 
Chaucer's Assem. of Koules, at. 4. 


JAMES SHIRLEY. 


Ant. X.—The Triumph of Peace, a Masque ; presented by 
the Foure Honourable Houses, or Innes finest Before 
the King and Queenes Majesties, in the Banqueting-house 
at Whitehall, February the third, 1683. Invented and 
Written by James Sniniey, of Grayes Inne, Gent. The 
Third Impression. “ Primum hune Arethusa mihi.” 
London, printed ‘by John Norton, for William ‘Cooke, 
and are to be sold at his shop, neere Furnival’s-Inne- 
‘Gate, in Holborne, 1653. 


Havine in our last article given specimens of the powers 
of Shirley in the departments of the drama to.which Tra- 
gedy and Comedy belong, it will be our business now to 
speak of his Masques, Dramatic Entertainments, Pastorals, 
and Miscellaneous Poems, and to introduce. such additional 
quotations as will enable our readers.to form a fair estimate 
of the value of the forth-coming edition of his works by 
Mc. Gifford, independently of the labours of the very 
able and shrewd commentator. 

The whole number of the dramatic pieces attributed, 
with tolerable certainty, to Shirley is 39;* they were all 
printed within the-space of thirty years, and display a.sur- 











* Five others are given to him by some biographers: they are called,— 
The Duke, Look to the Lady, St. Albans, The and ia. There 
appears to be little or no authority for this, more particularly the two last. 
Rosania is undoubtedly the same play as the Doubtful Heir, under a different 
name. In the catalogue of the British Museum another piece, printed in 
1602, is stated to have been from the pen of Shirley, who was born only in 
1594: this error arises from the ignorance of some person who has written 
on the title of the entertainment, (called “ the Contention between 
Liberalitie and Prodigalitie,”) the name of James Shirley. 


See. 
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meee. versatility of talent considering their general excel- 
nee ; scarcely one of them, (not excepting even éhe Maid’s 
Revenge, which is one of his poorest tragedies), being 
destitute of poetry in the language, originality in the plot, 
and skill in its developement: indeed we think we went 
somewhat too far in our last review, when we objected to 
the manner in which the catastrophe is usually brought 
about by him. This part of the subject, however, we have 
already discussed as much as our space would allow, and we 
shall, at present, first proceed to notice the Masques, (only 
two in number properly so called), of which Shirley was 
the writer. It may not, however, be improper to make a 
few preliminary observations upon the origin, progress, and 
purpose of this species of dramatic amusement. 

Although masques unquestionably had their first growth 
in Italy, the scion transplanted into this country seems to 
have reached a higher degree of perfection than the original, 
from the pains taken in its cultivation, rather than from any 
advantages of soil or climate: one of the first specimens, we 
believe, was given by Sir Thomas More,* and yet that, per- 
haps, more resembled what is called a Pageant, a species of 
amusement very distinguishable, and some time afterwards 
appropriated to the city shews on Lord Mayor’s day. In 
our earlier writers, masquing andmumming are usually men- 
tioned together,t and probably differed but in the circum- 
stance that the faces of the actors in the first were covered 
by masks, sometimes of hideous devils, animals, &c. In 
the reign of Henry VIII. shews at Court became very fre- 
quent and splendid, but it does not seem clear that any 
dialogue was interspersed with the gaudy scenery and 
dancing.t In the reign of Elizabeth they were continued, 





~ 


* Vide his Works, Edit. 1557. The lines of Sir T. More were appended 
to moving pictures: they were written when he wasa boy. 
t “ Running at tilt, justling, with running at the ring, 
Masking and mumming with eche kinde of thing.” 
Preston's King Cambyses, written circa 1561. 
Holinshed mentions a “ Royal Mummery,” in 1610, and immediately 
afterwards he terms it a masque. Under date of 1512, he states, that the 
King played in an entertainment, “ which was after the manner of Italie, 
called a masque, a thing not seene before in England,” yet he does not 
state in what respects it differed from the masques he has noticed, in previ- 
ous parts of his Chronicle, even as early as 1400, when Henry [V. was in 
danger of being assassinated by conspirators, “ who meant on the sudden to 
set upon the King in the castell of Windsore, under colour of a masque or 
mummery.” 
¢ [tis true that Holinshed says, in one place, that a speech was made in 
a masque by a herald in the French language, but in general it seems clear 
that these masques were merely pageants in the time of Henry VIII, the 
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and one of the most gorgeous city. pageants was exhibited 
on her entrance into London in 1558: in these representa- 
tions many speeches were made, but no masques are stated 
to have been used, nor at Kennelworth Castle, where she 
was so sumptuously entertained.* Gascoyne, who is the prin- 
a duthor of the pamphlet of 1576, giving an account of 
what there passed, is the writer also, we believe, of the first 
masque strictly so called devised on the celebration of the 
marriages of the son and daughter of Viscount Mountacute, 
and inserted in the volume of his works published in 1575; 
yet in his Satire called The Steele Glasse, he severely cen- 
sures “ these Interludes and new Italian sports.” Afler 
his time these amusements at Court, and at noblemen’s 
residences, on the solemnization of marriages, on birth 
days, &c. became not unfrequent and more varied ; and Mar- 
low, in his excellent tragedy of Edward I1. by an anachro- 
nism, represents the weak monarch as delighting in them ; 


“ Therefore I'll have Italian masques by night, 
Sweet speeches, comedies, and pleasing shews, 
is the language of Gaveston, who thus pro “to draw 
the pliant king which way he pleased.” Im the reign of 
James I. they were still more usual on any great occasion ; 
the best poets of the day were employed to devise them, 
and the Royal Pedant himself is reported to have performed 
in one written by Dr. Campion. The funds of the Inns of 
Court were lavishly expended, and even, exhausted, in 
their preparation; and so much were they the fashion that 
Lord Bacon has an essay in their commendation. About 
that time, or a little earlier, what are called antimasques 
were introduced into the masques, usually composed, (in the 
words of the Lord Chancellor,) * of fools, satyres, baboons, 
wild-men, anticks, beasts, spirits, witches, Aithiops, &c. 
The business of these personages was to amuse the com- 
pany while the dancers or singers“in the masque refreshed 
themselves. Double masques, more complicated, were also 
employed, and the entertainment was carried to an extreme 
on every side; for in the reign of Charles 1. Sir W. Da- 





King being generally a principal dancer. ‘That masks were worn is however 
equally clear, but ne dialogue is taken notice of. 

* Stowe says, that Queen Elizabeth was entertained by a Mask at Nor- 
wich, in 1579, devised by Goldingham, but this was only a’ pageant of gods 
and goddesses, who made speeches to her Majesty, and bestowed appro- 
priate presents. 

Puttenham, the author of “ The Arte of English Poesie,” 1589, was the 
author of some pieces he calls “'Triumphals” on Queen Elizabeth, but from 
the account he gives of them they do not seem te be dramatic. 


Crir. Rev. Vou. V. Jan. 1817. M 
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venant’s Britannia Triurephans was represented at Court on 
a Sunday, and roused the Puritans to a state of fury :* 
this circumstance at least accelerated the final closing of 
the theatres, after the zealots obtained power.t 
Besides amusement, another purpose, on the part both of 
the patron and the poet, was flattery: thus in the Maid’s 
Tragedy it is said of masques, 
“« They must commend the King, and speak in praise 

Of the Assembly; bless the Bride and Bride-groom 

In person of some God ; they're tied to rules 

Of Flattery.”} 


Shirley, himself the author of two masques, makes one 
of his characters in The Royal Master speak thus contemp- 
tuously of their composition :— 

“ | have read, "tis but to bring 
Some pretty impossibilities for Antemasques ; 
A little sense and wit dispos’d with thrift, 





* See a long account of this “ diabolical profanation” in The Stage 
Condemned, 1698, p. 12. 

+t In the former number, we mentioned the difficulties and distresses 
Shirley had to encounter, in consequence of the prohibition of stage-plaies 
by the Puritans. In the dedication to his tragedy of The Politician, 1655, 
he thus himself speaks of that absurd measure :— 

“ Though the severity of the times took away those dramatique recrea- 
tions, (whose language so much glorified the English Scene,) and perhaps 
looking at some abuses of the common Theaters, which were not so happily 
pucpel from scurrility, and under-wit, (the only entertainment of vulgar 
capacities,) they have outed the more noble and ingenious actions of the 
eminent Stages; the rage yet hath not been Epidemicall: there are left 
many lovers of this exiled Poesie, who are great Masters of Reason, and 
that dare conscienciously own this musical pert of Humane learning, when 
it is presented without the staines of impudence & profanation.” 

t Perhaps the very grossest instance of the kind is to be found in “The 
Arrai t of Paris,” by George Peele, 1584, played before Elizabeth. 
Paris is called upon to adjudge the apple of discord to Juno, Venus, or Pallas: 
he assigns it to Venus, but Diana steps in, and in the following terms gives 
it to the Queen: 

“ And loe, beside this rare solemaitie 
And sacrifice these dames are wont te doe, 
A favour far indeed contrarie kinde, 
Bequeathed is vnto thy worthynes.” 

“ She delivereth the bali of gold to the Queenes own handes. 

“ This prize from heaven and heavenly goddesses, 
Accept it then, thy due by Diun’s dome, 
Praise of the wisdome, beautie and the state 
That best becomes thy eles excellence. 
“ Venus. 'To fayre Eliza, Venus doth resigue 
The honour of this honour to be thine. 
“ Juno. So is the queene of heaven content likewise 
To yelde to thee her title in the prize. 

“ Pallas, So Pallas yeeldes the prayse hereof to thee 

For wisdome, princely state, and peerelesse beautie.” 
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With here and there Monsters to make ‘em laugh ; 
For the grand business, to have Mercury 

Or Venus’ dandeprat, to usher in 

Some of the Gods that are good fellows, dancing, 
Or Goddesses, and now and then a song 

To fill a gap—a thousand crownes perhaps 

For him that made it, and there’s all the wit.” 


The last was a third purpose, and in some cases probabl 
succeeded better than the other two, judging by the heavi- 
ness of many of these spectacles. 

The Triumph of Peace by Shirley, which forms the title 
to the present article, was undoubtedly one of the most 
popular masques that was ever produced. Though now 
extremely scarce, it went through three editions in the first 
rear, and the author concludes his account of it by observ- 
ing, that “ for the variety of the shewes, and richnesse of 
the habits, it was the most magnificent that hath been 
brought to Court in our time.”’ Inigo Jones, the builder of 
Whitehall, where it was represented, invented the scenery 
and ornaments, and the music was composed by William 
Lawes and Simon Ives, two of the most celebrated musi- 
cians of that time. “ The third impression,” from which 
our extracts are made, contains several judicious alterations. 

The masquers, composed of gentlemen of the four Inns 
of Court, and their long and splendid retinue, went in pro- 
cession from Ely and Hatton Houses in Holborn, to White- 
hall: it opened with the antemasquers, consisting of all 
kinds Ae ue figures, among whom were personifica- 
tions of Fancy, Opinion, Confidence, Jollity, and Laughter : 
they were gorgeously dressed, and accompanied by Antic 
Music, and an immense variety of characters. They were 
followed by the Marshal of the Show, accompanied by ten 
horse and forty foot, and they by one hundred gentlemen 
belonging to the Inns, “ gloriously furnished and gallantly 
mounted, riding two and two abreast, every gentleman 
having many pages richly attired, and a groome to attend 


him.” The most magnificent part of the shew yet remained 
behind. 


“ After these came the foure Triumpbals or magnificent Chariots, 
in which were mounted the grand Masquers, one of the foure Houses 
in euery Chariot, seated within an halfe Ovall, with a glorious Ca- 
nopy over their heads, all bordered with silver Fringe, and beautified 
with Plumes of Feathers on the top. 

The first Chariot, silver 5 orenge. 
The second, silver & watchet. 
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The third, silver & crimson. 
The fourth, silver 5 White. 

« Allafter the Romane forme, adorned with much embossed and 
carved workes, and each of them wrought with silver, and his seue- 
rall colour; they were mounted on carriages, the Spring trees, Pole 
and Axle-trees, the Charioters seate, and standers, wheeles, with the 
fellyes, spokes, and naves all wrought with Silver, and their severall 
colour. 

“« They were all drawne with foure Horses a-front after the mag- 
nificent Romane Triumphs, their furniture, Harnesse, Headstall, Bits, 
Raines, and Traces, Shaferon, Cronet, Petronell, and Barbe of rich 
cloth of Silver, of severall workes, and colours answerable to the 
limings of the Chariots.” (p. 4—6 ) 


We have detailed thus much of the procession, in order 
to give our readers a notion of the enormous sums expended 
even in the preparations for a masque. ‘These were Court 
pleasures, in which the people at large were allowed to 
enjoy their share of delight. ‘The masque itself opens with 
a great deal of antemasquing, Prepares by Fancy, and 
acted by him, Opinion, Laughter, Jollity, &c. A part of it 
is a ridicule of what were then called Projectors, and now 
Schemers, of different kinds, the humour of which is not 
now very intelligible: we shal] therefore omit it, and give 
a quotation from the more serious portion of the piece. 


“ The Antimasquers being gone, there appeares in the highest 
and formost part of the heaven, by little and little, to breake forth 
a whitish Cloude, bearing a Chariot fained of Goldsmiths-worke, 
and in it sat Jrene, or Peace, in a flowery vesture like the spring, a 
Garland of Olives on her head, a branch of Palme in her band, 
; aga of greene Taffata, great puffs about her necke and shoul- 

ers. 
Shee sings. 


“ Ir, Hence yee profane, farre hence away, 
Time hath sicke feathers while you stay, 
Is this delight, 
For such a glorious night, 
Wherein two skies 
are to be seene, 
One starry, but an aged sphere ; 
another here, 
Created new and brighter from the Eyes 
of King and Queene? 


Cho. 
Hence you prophane, farre hence away, 
Time hath sicke feathers while you stay. 
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“« Song 2. 
« Jr, Wherefore doe my sisters stay! 

Appeare, appeare Eunomia, 
Tis Frene calls to thee, 

Trene calls, 

Like dew that falls 

Into a streame, 

I’me lost with them 
That know not how to order me. 


Cho. 
See where shee shines, oh see 
In her celestiall gayety, 
Crownd with a wreath of Starres, to shew 
The Evening glory in her brow. 


“ Here out of the highest part of the opposite side came softly 
descending another Cloud, of an orient colour, bearing a silver Cha- 
riot curiously wrought, and differmg in all things from the first, in 
which sate mia or Law, in a purple Sattin Robe, adorn’d with 
golden Starres, a mantle of carnation Lac’d, and Fring’d with Gold, 
a Coronet of light upon her head, Buskins of Purple, drawne out 
with Yellow. 


* Song 3. 

“* Eu. Thinke not I could absent my selfe this night, 
But Peace is gentle, and doth still invite 
Eunomia ; yet shouldst thou silent be 

The Rose and Lilly which thou strowest 
All the cheereful way thou goest 
Would direct to follow thee. 
Ir. Thou dost beautifie increase, 
And chaine security with peace. 
Eu. Trene faire, and first divine, 
All my blessings spring from thine, 
Tr. 1 am but wilde without thee, thou abhorrest 
What is rude, or apt to wound, 
Canst throw proud Trees to the ground, 
And make a Temple of a Forrest. 
Eu. No more, no more, but ioyne 
The voyce and Lute with mine. 

Both. The world shall give prerogative to neyther, 

Wee cannot flourish but together.” (p. 12—14.) 


Irene and Eunomia are joined by Dice, or Justice, who 
address the following song to the King and Queen, which, 
though extravagant in its flattery, is beautifully expressed. 


“ To you, great King and Queene, whose smile 
Doth seatter blessings through this Ile, 


\ 
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To make it best 
And wonder of the rest, 
We pay the duty ef our birth ; 
Proud to waite upon that Earth 
Whereon you moue, 
Which shall be nam’d 
And by your chast embraces fam'd, 
The Paradise of loue. 
Trene plant thy Olives here, 
Thus warm’d, at once, theyle bloome and beare ; 
Eunomia pay thy light, 
While Dice, covetons to stay, 
Shall throw her silver Wings away, 
To dwell within your sight.” (p. 16.) 


The sixteen sons of Peace, Law, and Justice, then 
dance with the hours, and after various anti-masques and 
songs, the scene again changes (having undergone frequent 
previous alterations, described by Shirley with glowing 
admiration), and Amphiluche, or the Morning Star, enters, 
and gives warning of the approach of day : previous to her 
song the company, both ladies and gentleman, had joined 
the masquers in their lively revels. The masque of Peace 
concludes with a song gracefully describing the appearance 
of day-light. 

Although there is no great display or invention in this 
composition it is light an fanciful ; the songs are easy and 
elegant, and the whole may be considered a pattern in its 
kind. Ben Jonson bestowed more labour, Chapman more 
learning, but they are both qualities ill-suited to such pro- 
ductions, and Shirley is infinitely superior to Heywood, 
Middleton, or Nabbes, all of whom were his rivals in this 
and other theatrical performances. We have been more 
particular in our account of this piece, because, though 
many reprints of old comedies and tragedies have been 
recently undertaken, none have thought it worth while to 
investigate the nature of representations which employed 
the pens of the first men in the best age of English poetry. 

Shirley’s other masque is entituled Cupid and Death, 
1653, which is more ingenious in its construction, though 
the design is borrowed from L, II. Eleg. 6. of Secundus. 
Mr. Gifford has quoted it in vol. I. of his Massinger, in 
explanation of an allusion of that poet, and without being 
aware that Shirley had actually founded a piece upon it. 
We might quote it as the argument of Cupid and Death, 
had we sufficient space: we can observe only, that the 
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masque dis lays the misfortunes and perplexities occasioned 
in the world by an exchange of darts made by Cupid and 
Death, with considerable humour and much variety. In 
the end Mercury, commissioned from Jupiter, restores to 
each their own; and the conclusion represents Elyzium, 
where the lovers who had been killed by Cupid, with their 
mistresses, enjoy all sorts of happiness. 
Shirley has besides three other compositions, usually de- 
nominated Masques, but which in reality are not so, but 
rivate entertainments, as he himself calls two of them. 
hese are, * A Contention for Honour and Riches,” 1633, 
afterwards extended to a comedy, under the title of “‘ Ho- 
noria and Mammon,” 1659, and to which was added, in the 
same volume, “* The Contention of Ajax and Ulysses for the 
Armour of Achilles.” The third piece of this'kind is ‘“‘ The 
Triumph of Beautie, 1646, upon the sathe subject as “ The 
Arraignment of Paris,” referred to in a preceding note. 
All that, till lately, was known of Shirley, was from a song 
at the end of “ The Contention of Ajax and Ulysses,” be- 
inning “ The glories of our blood and state ;” and to be 
found in the Elegant Extracts. We furnish our readers 
with a short extract from the argument on both sides, in 
which the two Grecian heroes are admirably contrasted. 


« Ajax. What bath Ulysses done, he should be nam’d 
With Telamon ; we have his Chronicle, 
He surpriz’d Rhesus in his Tent, a great 
And goodly act; nay, had the heart to kill him ; 
He snatch’d a spy up, Dolon, and dispatcht him 
To the other world, a most heroic service! 
And had the confidence to filch from Troy, 
The dead Palladium, memorable actions : 
Fought he with Hector? did he stand unmov’d 
As I, when I receiv’d upon my cask, 
A mighty Javelin that he darted at me? 
When you, pale with the wonder of my strength, 
Forsook your prayers, and gave me from the Gods 
Into my own protection, and at last 
I was not overcome, but in the face 
Of both the Armies, sent this mighty Champion 
Staggering home to Troy. 
“ Nes. "Twas a fierce battel, 
And Ajax lost no honour. 
“ Aja. Had I done 
But this alone, it might be argument 
To prefer Ajax Telamon before 
Ulysses to that armour ; which I’m thinking 
How he’! become, or how he dare sustain ’em, 
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Their very weight will crack his chine, that Burgonet 

Will bring his neck in danger of a eramp; 

In pitty of his fears, discharge his hope 

Of so much steel, he has the art of running, 

*Twill much retard his motion ; Are you yet 

Considering as doubtfal to distinguish us ? 

Some God convey those arms upon the wings 

Of a swift wind into the enemies cam 

Guard "em with all the strength and soul of Troy, 

Let every sword mount ‘death upon the point, 

And leave us to our single fate, who soonest 

Should fetch ’em off: Then you should tell your selves, 

How much this Carpet Prince came short of Ajax, 

I had rather fight tham talk : Now here him tattle. 
“* Souldiers. An Ajax, an Ajac. ! 
“< Ulysses. if my prayers, with your own, renovvned Kings, 

Could have prevail’d with Heaven, there had been no 

Contention br these arms, he might have liv’d 

To have enjoy'd them still, and we Achilles. 

But since by the unkindeness of our fate, 

We are decreed to want him (pardon me 

If at that word, unmanly tears break forth) 

Who cat vvith greater merit claim the armour 

Than he whose piety to Greece and you, 

Engag’d alone his valour to these Wars, 

And made him yours. Nor let it bg a sin 

Ere I proceed, to pray this justice ftom you, 

That since my adversary hath beeu pleas’d 

To make a vertue my reproach, and stain 

The name of Eloquence, vvhiech in me, is not vvorth 

Your envy, or his rage (since he declares 

His incapacity for more than fighting) 

You will not judge his dulness an advantage, 

Or that which he calls eloquence in me, 

A blemish to my cause, vvho have employ’d 

All that the Gods made mine, to serve my countrey.” * * * 


“ The Triumph of Beautie”’* has more poetry than either 
ef the others: a very short specimen must suffice, from the 
speech of Venus in reply to Juno and Pallas. 


“ Poets have feigned Elysium after death, 

Which thou shalt here possesse, and all the pleasure 
Of those blest shades they talke of in their songs, 
Shall spread themselves before thee, which thou shalt 
Posssesse as Lord not Tenant to the Groves. 

It shall be ever Spring and ever Summer 

Where Paris shall inhabit, all rude aires 





* Itis worth remarking, that the scene between the Clowns, with which 
this piece opens, is imitated from the Pyramus and Thisbe tragedy in Mid- 


summer Night’s Dream. 
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The killing dews, tempest and lightning shall 

Be strangers to thy walkes, which the West winde 
Shall with their soft and gentle gales perfume : 

The Laurell and the Myrtle shall compose 

Thy Arbours, inter-woven with the Rose, 

And honey-dropping Wood-bine; on the ground © 
The flowers ambitions! shall croud themselves 
Into Love-knots, and Coronets to entangle 

Thy feet, that they may kisse them as they tread, 
And keep them prisoners in their amorous stalkes. 
The Violet shall weep when thou remov'st, 

And the pale Lilly deck her innocent cheek 

With Pearles to court thy stay; the Hyacinth 
When thou art passing by her, shall disclose 

Her purple bosome to thee, proud to be 

Saluted by thy eye, and being left 
Blush, droop, and wither, like a Love-sick Virgia.” 


Shirley published two Pastorals, one called Phillis of 
Sciros, a translation from the Italian of Bonarelli, and the 
other The Arcadia, founded entirely on Sir Philip Sidney’s 
work, bearing the same title. “The Faithful Shepherdess” 
is the only pastoral we ever read with much pleasure, and 
in those before us there is little to admire, but the facility 
of the translation in the one, and the ingenious compression 
of a long fable in the other. 

We now arrive at the Miscellaneous Poems by our 
author, and we lament that so little room is left for spe- 
cimens ; though generally speaking, we do not think them 
equal to the dramatic eompositions of the same writer: the 
two first stanzas of the following lyric’ composition are 
better than the last, which savours too much of the stile 
of some of his contemporaries, at the head of whom is Dr. 
Donne, who often mistook conceit for fancy, and ingenuity 
for wit. . 

“« TO ODELIA. 
“ Health to my fair Odelia ; some that kuow 
How many months are past 
Since I beheld thy lovely brow, 
Would count an age at least : 
But unto me 
Whose thoughts are still on thee, 
I vow 
By thy black eyes, ’tis but an hour agoe. 


“ That Mistris I pronounce but poor in blisse, 
That when her Servant parts, 
Crit. Rev. Vou. V. Jan. 1517. N 
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Gives nét as much with her last kisse, 
As will maintain two hearts 
Til‘ both do meet 
To taste what else-is sweet : 
Is't fit 
Time meastire Love, ‘or our ‘Affection it. 


“ Cherish that heart, Odelia, that is mine, 
And ‘if the North thou fear 
Dispatch but from thy Southern clime 
A sigh to warm thine here : 
But be so kind 
To send by the next wind ; 
Tis far, 
And many accidents do wait on war.”* 


The subsequent little piéce, ““ Upon bis Mistréss Sad,” is 
happy, but for want of space we omit particiilar comment. 
“ Melancholy ‘hence, and get 
Sonte peece of earth 'to be thy seat, 
Here the Ayre and nimble fire 
Would shoot up to meet desire ; 
Sullen humour leave her blood, 
‘Mix not with the, purer flood, 
But let pleasures swelli here 


frac ba in 
im fast, 
Lied Sotafton a p away.” 

We conclude our review of the works of James Shirtey, 
by the following concise and admirable Epitaph by him upon 
the Duke of Buckingham. 

” Ry lies the ‘best denies ‘worst of ae 


The Contthr’s Star, the Koga the King ye, 
Aaa awe 
ears 
The great mans volume, all time's story.” as 


* Probabl ay tilséa Witte Bint was Serving ‘Wider “fie Duke of New-. 
custic, to the civ wate of Cusagics: on 


And while we thy raptures taste, 
Or 
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American Portfolio; a Monthly Midis a of f 
and Pe tte | pure hag Phidadelphig tae 
HALL, August, 1816, 8yo, 


WE have often regretted, that the spirit of disaffection which is 
too industriously promoted between the o only two free nations of the 
world in political concerns, should have been extended to arts, li- 
terature, and philosophy ; ‘40 that the inhabitants of the United 
States neither appreciate properly the liberal attainments of the 
people of this country, nor do the subjects of Great Britain estimate 
justly the acquirements of men of genius in the Western Republic. 

We wish to draw them near to each other, because we are con- 
fident that they will mutually improve on a close intimacy. There 
are advantages peculiar to old and to new“countries, and the per- 
fection of a state consists in the union and perféct incorporation 
of these benefits; and it should seem sufficient to be sensible of 
this obvious truth, to bring about that reciprocal good understanding 
which we would so earnestly recommend. 

We have had ent opportunities of forming a judgment of the 
state of feeling of the more enlightened part of society in America, 
By the fe cra tect of literary friends, and by the regular receipt 
of the journals, and other periodical publieations; and from these 
means of experience we must say, thaf the alienation we complain 
of is not less promoted on the other side than on this side the 
water, as a few extracts from the works which supply the title to 
the present paper, would sufficiently explain » if we were willing to 
oe these noxious weeds, a ing de 

: 7 eel own soil, aore wares iy 

OT e Analectic M ine ig 1 vo to rary in 
ligence, and was op the first of ha 9p Pai Passat Pye 
a new work under the title of fie > Quarterly ete both of whi 
are to afford, if the purpose of the | be fulfilled, a co : 
body of miscellaneous reading. Monthly Publication,” sa 
they, “ contains a various treasure of the lighter articles of per 
odical literature, while the Quarterly affords a less multifarious 
of its more substantial productions.” 





“* We reep mend to the editors th the alteration. of thia tithe, 9s the terms 


involve acon ction. 
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In the first of the numbers we have noticed, we have the life 
of Paul Jones introduced by the following observations. 

* Whatever may have been the defects in the character of Paul 
Jones, or whatever his demerits towards the place of his birth, from 
us he deserves at least such a justification as may be warranted b 
the truth. He served this country well in ber hour of peril, and if, 
in so doing, he broke the ‘ties which bound him to another, is it for 
us to become his accusers; or listen in silence to the accusation? 
No duty requires from an individual or a nation that they should be 
ungrateful; nor, for our part, do we know of any moral obligation 
which forbids us to extenuate the faults, or vindicate the fame of 
one who was our friend, when friends were valuable in proportion as 
they were rare. His motives were nothing te the United States ; and 
we will now proceed to the detail ef his life and actions, so far as 
they have come to our knowledge.” 

With all due respect to the editors, we take leave to observe to 
them, that these seutiments do not intimate that liberal spirit with 
which such works should be conducted. We do not censure the Ame- 
ricans for having employed such a useful ruffian as Paul Jones; but 
it is one thing to avail themselves of his courage, and another to ex- 
tenuate his faults, and vindicate his motives. Morals have no loca- 
lity : they are universal in space, as they are eternal in obligation ; 
and a traitor to his country Is in no region to be justified, but every 
where is to be exposed to the detestation of mankind. 

The Portfolio is devoted to literature, science, and history; com- 
prehending public documents as connected with the latter: and to 
the person by whom it is conducted we would especially request 
attention to the friendly admonition we have just given, as his principal 
object professedly is, ‘ to vindicate the character of American lite- 
rature and manners from the aspersions of ignorant and illiterate 
foreigners ; to expose their injustice, and repel their calumnies.” 

“It is in vain,” he says, “ to disguise the fact: we pay an humiliating 
reverence to the haughty and supercilious opinions of foreign despots 
over the empire of letters. Our light is always subsidiary, instead of 
blazing in its own refulgence (effulgence). Such is the predominating 
influence of foreign literature in this country, that we dare not form 
a judgment upon a narrative of scenes that have passed under our 
ewn eyes, or express an opinion upon the merits of a picture at our 
own fire-sides, until it has been tried in the ordeal of Edinburgh or 
London criticism, It comports with the national pride, as well as 
the private interests of the gentlemen who wield these powerful en- 
gines of modern literature, to misrepresent and degrade the Ameri- 
can name.” 

We would apprise this gentleman that we have not the smallest 
objection to the justification he contemplates of American literature, 
that we shall be as glad as perhaps he himself would be, to see that lite- 
rature advance to its meridian splendour: but we would convince him 
that this glory can be alone attained by the assistance of foreign eru- 
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dition, whether from London, Edinburgh, Paris, or Vienna. Nothing, 
according to our views, cam more obstruct American improvement 
than the absurd persuasion, in defiance of all truth and philosophy, 
that she has acquired an extent of knowledge which renders her as 
independent in her literature as’she is in her government ; and if any 
thing can endanger the security of the latter, it would be the igno- 
rance that would feed ber vanity in the former. Under just views of 
the relations of life, it will appear to be no humiliation to improve 
by the attainments of others; and the solitary arrogance that would 
shut itself up in its own self-conceit, but adds vice to folly, and we 
are forced to contemn what we should be willing to commiserate. 

No, worthy citizens! lef your interchange in foreign literature be 
as free as your interchange in foreign trade, and will derive 
equal alvantages in both: the narrow principle which would lead 
you to reject either, is one of those mischievous prejudices that par- 
takes more of pride than prudence—more of presumption than pa- 
triotism. 








ARCHITECTURE. 


ART. 12.—A new and i d Builders’ Price Book, formed upon 
actual culculations ly digested and corrected from the present 
price of materials and labour; also, the Workman's prices for 
labour only, 3c. with hints for the selection of materials, and some 
Practical Observations on the prevention of the Dry Rot, &c. 
By W.R. Laxton, Surveyor, London. Longman and Co., 8vo. 
1817. pp. 128. 


Ir is remarked somewhere, that it requires considerable knowledge 
to put proper questions. The difficulty in obtaining information 
of Surveyors without heavy charges in measurements, valuations, 
&c. has led to the publication of numerous pamphlets under the 
title of the Builders’ Price Book ; by which a general knowledge of 
the expense attending edifices, or their repairs, may be collected 
without proposing questions to professional gentlemen, the answers 
to which would be followed by such serious te Among these 
is the work before us; and it is rendered more on 
account of the late diminution in the price of labour, the recent 
fluctuation in the rate of materials, and the almost daily intro- 
duction of articles of a new description, occasioned by the various 
and extensive umprovements in Architecture. We believe that the 
production before us is edited with great care, and that the prices 
may geuerally be relied upon as accurate. To the work are added 
some practical observations upon the prevention of dry rot, which 
is attributed to the want of a free circulation, or the exclusion of a 
stream of vir in. the situation affected ; and the simple process re- 
commended for the cure of this disease, is, therefore, the introduc- 
tion of a free current of that fluid. We recommend this work as a 
very useful manual for the purposes to which it is directed. 
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EDUCATION, 


ART. 13.—AOTKIANOY BAMODATEQB ANAAEKTA. Selections 
from Lucian, with a Latin translation and English notes ; to which 
are subjot a Index, and a Lexicon ted to 
work, Compiled for the use of Schools. By Jonn WALKER, 
formerly Fellow of Dublin ei. Glasgow, a for the 
Editor, London, Law and Whittaker. 1816. pp. 357. 


Tus edition, from Lucian, is by. 2 gentlemen who. was formerly 
fellow of Dublin College, familiar called “ The Silent Sister,” with 
reference to our English Universities, and to the rare occasions on 
which her inmates assist the public with the learning they have 
"tie purty and smpliity of the style f Luci li as the 
urity 8 of Lucian, as well as 
cheetal bumour be displays, occasioned his ion as one of the 
earliest Greek ay to whem the juvenile s t is introduced, 
and the errors in collection by Mr. Murphy being numerous, 
from the deficiency of the editor in learning and taste: the present 
—_ _ a substitute, will be the more acceptable te the youth of 
reland. 

If we have any objeetion, it is neither to the original, or to the 
translation in the body of the work, but to the smallness of the 
type, both of the lexicon, and the alphabetical catalogue of words 
superadded to it, Indeed, for the last, we see no, necessity at all, 
it appearing to us to contribute to calargavent of the volume 
without any substantial utility. Ités a novelty, to this sort of pub- 
lication without any sufficient motive. 
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: MATHEMATICS. 
Ant. 14.—An Introduction to the Method of Increments, expressed 
oF niet Notation ; shewing more iat its relation to 
Fluxional Analysis. By Perer Nicuo.son, Private Teacher 
of the Mathematics. London, Davis and Dickson, 8vo. pp. (30, 
181%. 


To prevent the misunderstanding of wasks of this kind in different 
languages, it may be convenient to observe, that foreigners usually 
define the method of fuxions, the arithmetic’ ob analysie of infinitely, 
Pe gig mee Baw em lle Ainge ad 
finding 40 infinite simal, ox infinitely small quaptity, which being 
taken an infinite number of tymes, becomes equal to a given quan- 
uty, Six 1, Newton, altered the nomegelature, calling these infi- 
nitely small quantities momenta, considering them as the momentary 
increments, or decrements, of variable quantities, as of a line gene- 
rated hy the flux of a point, or of a surface, by the flux of a line. 
Hence the variable quantities are called fluent, aad the method of 
- finding either the fusion ot the fluent, the method of fluxions. 
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em yr work, the probleth (page 52) for finding fhe inte- 
roo successive powers ‘of a variable quantity, with those 

BC and BD (ut the conclusion) are probzbly new: -also the me- 
thod of notation, (page 65) which will be found to be' perfectly ‘indi- 
gative of the operation, either ‘of ‘ta the increment or integral, 
and it may pene a likewise ‘in ing many algebraical 
expressions. The‘atithor gives the following explanation :— 

“ Since the time | first made the discovery of the transformation 
ef products, in any form of progression, to those of any other form 
of progressional products, as dependent on the doctrine of combina- 
tions, | have Ynatle cOtisiderable ‘research both into Bnglish:and Fo: 
reigh Works, bit ave sdt et with any priticiples deduced from that 
kind of analysis which will effect the ‘same’ purpose sv ‘gerierally and 
with so little trouble, and which, when reduced to practice, are en- 
tirely independent of their original investigation. _ 

“Though tables for reducing .powers into arithmetical progres- 
sions which consist of succeeding values have been given hy Stirling 
in his Differential Method, yet the process by which he constructs 
these tables is derived from principles altogether different from mine, 
which result entirely from the doctrine of combinations, 

“« Much has been-said on the combinatorial analysis; partieularly 
by Hindenburg, a German mathematician; but, | do not find in his 
work any rules which will admit of the same application. 

«| have not only applied-the combinatorial analysis to the reduce 
tion of powers into progressions, and the reciprocals of powers into 

gressional reciprocals, and also reversed these problems, but 

ave introduced it in the most complex cases of multiplication and 

division of algebra, independent of the analytical investigation from 
which it is derived.” (p.:iv.—v-) 

The author recommends, that those who wish to prosecute flie 
interpolation and summation of series, as congenial with the method 
here pointed out, may consult the differential method of Stirling, 
translated by Halliday, (1749,) and the method of Increments hy 
Emerson, (1763,) the, perusal of which works will amply repay the 
reader for his time and trouble by a greater variety of problems than 
are to be found in this introduction. 


= NOVELS, . 

ARY. 15.—Thie Cavern of Roseville, or, the Two Sistérs, a'Tale. Trans- 

lated from the French of Madiite HenwsreR. ‘By ALEXANDER 
Jamieson. London. arid Whittaker, 12:0. 181'7. pp. 174. 


‘Furs "tite is confined ‘to the illustration of two leading objects: the 
one is, ‘to teach young people that the.path of life is often difficult to 
be traversed, and, that at every step they may meet with impediments 
which would disappoint the fond hopes they have entertained; ‘the 
second is, that the Su Being never ; those who.put 
their trust in Him, and that whatever mortifications they may receivé 
from vain expectation, they may always indulge:hope in God, who, 





eure 
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if he afflict them for a season, will ultimately reward their obedierice 
and fidelity. ‘The author has endeavoured, but not with perfect suc- 
cess, to represent every thing in its simple and natural state, as in 
childhood, and she has rather painted sentiments than passions, be- 
cause she wrote for that period of life when the descriptions of the 
latter would, in her opinion, produce too much influence on the 
former. This story does not deserre further notice. 





POETRY. 


ART. 16.—The Shades of Waterloo! a Vision, in verse. By M. 
YounG, London; printed for the Author, and sold by Simpkin 
and Marshall, 8vo, 1817, pp. 144. 


Some readers may be of opinion, that this poem presents itself to 
them at too distant a period after the event; the author himself 
allows, that he follows “ where Seott, where Campbell, and where 
Byron led ;” in as much, however, as the battle of Waterloo, as a 
military atchievement, can never but be present to the recollections 
of all Englishmen, so poems upon such a theme can seldom be un- 
welcome in their subject, or tedious in their execution, especially 
when as much spirit is displayed in them as in the small work before 
us. It is, undoubtedly, not regular in its construction, or equal in 
its execution ; but it is unfair to try an author by rules which he did 
hot profess to obey, and the writer before us admits that it is of 
“ unfashioned form” and of “ digressive length ;” he meant it to be 
the former, and the latter is the almost necessary consequence of it: 
yet his digressions seldom deserve the epithet of dull, which he in 
diffidence applies to them. He seems a deadly foe to critics; we 
apprehend, from the nature of this production, that his enmity does 
not arise from previous suffering ; and, at least, he cannot charge us 
with meriting it from unnecessary cruelty: poets of established re- 
putation ought to have their errors peinted out, since their faults are 
always more epidemical than their beauties ; but young writers not 
only require, but deserve encouragement, One object Mr. Young 
has in view, is stated in the following lines, 


“ How blest that Bard whose Harmony can soothe 
The Grief of Age—the Tenderness of Youth! 
Can touch the Strings which charmingly endear 
The pensive sigh, and sympathetic tear ; 
Chase the wild pangs which happiness annoy, 
With strange delight of unexpected Joy! 
Prefatory Dedication, p. vi. 
We do not exactly understand, in what way the author applies the 
title of “ The Shades of Waterloo,” or why he terms it “ A Vision :” 
the dead and the living who fought on that day, are equally the sub- 
jects of his enthusiastic admiration, and he dwells on all the circum- 
stances of the conflict with as much detail and accuracy, as if he had 
really been upon the field. In this department of our Review, we 
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cannot, of course, enter at length into the poem; and we lament on 
this account, that it did notcome to hand at an earlier period of the 
month. We apprehend, that Mr. Young is a native of “ the land of 
Wellington” (as Mr. Hobhouse, junior, names it,) and the following 
lines shew that the writer feels no little pride in the atchievements of 
his countryman.—We extract it the more willingly, because those 
who have hitherto written upon this great theme, have scarcely given 
due praise to the individual whose skill and gallantry procured it. 
‘© Behold the Chief in battle rarely tried, 

With laurels trembling whcre his talents guide. 

Behold the Chief in danger’s front reveal’d, 

Rise to the rising terrors of the Field! 

What woes can match this day to sorrow wed? 

Can those where BAtRD or ABERCROMBIE bled ; 

Can Talavera’s sanguinary strife, 

Where brave MACKENZIE conquer’d but with life ? 

Not Albuera’s Salamanca’s fame, 

Nor all his glories match this field of flame! 

Lo! where his praises every bosom cheer,-—— 

While shouts events follow his career! 

Along the field he speeds with rapid bound, 

Commanding all to hold their well-kept ground. 

Not to advance though partial triumph bless, 

But patient, wait the torrent of suecess, ~ 

Success how doubtful! but the Hero’s —— 

Smiles with disdain on all the hordes of France. 

Her charging columns with infuriate zeal 

Must take his life before-they take his steel ! 

Sworn to his trust—each man as firm as true, 

Beholds the grave that only can subdue— 

What pity if so fair a Name 

Should ever grace the Rolls of Shame.” 


a t - toe ree — Set ee 


SURGERY. 


ART. 17.— Memoir on the Cutting Gorget of Hawkins, (containing 
an Account of an Improvement on that Instrument, and Remarks on 
the lateral Operation for the Stone.) By ANTONIO SCARPA, 
Member of the National Institute of Italy, and Professor of Ana- 
tomy and Clinical Surgery in the University of Pavia, &¢. Se. Sc. 
Translated from the Italian by JAMes Brices, Surgeon to the 
Public Dispensary. 8vo, pp. 29. London. Cadell and Davies, 
and Callow, 1816. 


Ir is probable that most surgeons interested in the subject of this 
memoir, have already made themselves acquainted with the remarks 
of a writer so justly celebrated asSearpa. If there be any who have 





not yet done so, they may be assured of finding the enquiry con- | 


dueted with critical diseerament, and all that minuteness.and preci- 
Crit. Rav. Vou. V. Jan: 1817. oO 






| 
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sion which might be expected from the Professor. The alterations 
which he has made in the gorget, and the directions given for its 
use, are clearly founded on a nice study of the anatomy of the parts 
concerned in lithotomy, and, we think, demand the consideration of 
operating surgeons. Another translation of the memoir has been 
published by Mr. Wishart, well known as the translator of some of 
the mere voluminous works of the same author. 

—— _—4 

THEOLOGY. 

Arr. 18.—The Golden Key, proving an Internal Spiritual Sense to 
the Holy Word, and containing a variety of interesting and enter- 
taining Subjects, introduced as Dreams of Translations into Para- 

dise. Loadets Simpkin and Marshall. royal 8vo. pp. 416. 1817. 


Tuts Golden Key is to unlock a very valuable treasure, if, as is 
stated in the advertisement, it will confirm the Christian, allure and 
persuade the sensual and worldly-minded, confute the atheist, re- 
move the objections of the deist and sceptic, and banish the narrow- 
ness of sectarism. The means to derive the benefit of this treasure 
ure described in a way that may lead us to doubt of its acquisition, 
as they are not by substantial instruction to correct and inform the 
mind, but by varivus dreams of translations into Paradise, said to be 
‘« opened by the Golden Key, which unlocks a cabinet of curious 
truths.” The author, not perfectly satisfied with human expedients, 
introduces angels as supernatural agents to assist him in his purpose. 
His intentions are good, but we very much doubt their fulfilment 
in the method he contemplates. 











ART. 19.—Sermens on the Epistles and Gospels for the Sundays 
throughout the Year (including Christmas-day and Good- Friday ), 
for the use of Families and Country Congregations, and chiefly 
adapted to the Conditions of the lower Classes of Society, with a 
prefatory Discourse. By the Rev. R. WARREN. In two volumes. 
pp. 367—400. Bath, Crutwell; London, Longman & Co. 1816. 


THE prefatory discourse to these Sermons is very short, contain- 
ing only general observations on religious instruction, and on the 
charges against the clergy of the established church, for attaching 
too much importance to what is called human learning. 

Of the Sermons, it is said that they are offered to the public, not as 
models of composition, but as a humble attempt to illustrate, by exam- 
ple the way in which iustruction to the common people ought to be 
conducted. They are plain and concise, and the texts are taken from 
the epistles or gospel of the day, that they may be the more appro- 
priate to each Sunday. The author has considered Bishop Wilson 
as one of the most perfect gospel preachers, and has endeavoured to 
ap his style, but with what success we must leave to our readers 
to determine by the inspection of the work. 

The first aes is embellished by a portrait, which has so much 
more of the courtly and military, than of the sedate and priestly in 
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its appearance, that we were very much surprized to see it subter- 
scribed by the name of the reverend author; but we find he is 
curate of St. James’s parish in the fashionable city of Bath; and we 
know not what attractions the engraving of an elegant miniature from 
the pencil of Englehart may have among the polished visitants of 
that place. 4 





ArT. 20.—Christian Morality ; or, a Hint to Preachers: a 
Sermon delivered in the Cathedral Church of Lincoln, Oct. 13, 
1816. By the Rev. W1tL1AM Herr, M.A. London. J. Robin- 
son. 8vo. pp. 16. 1817. 

Tue author of this Sermon is monthly preacher at Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, and occasional lecturer at St. Martin’s Church, in that city. 
His design, in this discourse, is to discountenance the practice of 
some of the ministers of our established church, of appropriating to 
themselves exclusively the appellation of Gospel preachers, and he 
insists, that to take away christian morality, is to take away the chief 
support of civil intercourse among mankind, and that he who utters 
a word in disparagement of this morality, is not be unfaithful 
disciple of Jesus Christ, but is also an enemy to the best interests of 
human society. We have no difficulty in expressing our perfect con- 
currence with such sentiments ; and we always feel pleasure, as on 
the present occasion, in contributing as much, as may be in our 
power, to their general diffusion. 








WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
Literary Jntelligence, Sc. 








We hear that shortly will be 
published some farther Observa- 
tions on the Subject of the proper 
Period for amputating in Gun- 
Shot Wounds, accompanied by 
the official Reports of the Sur- 
geons employed in His Majesty’s 
Ships and Vessels at the late bat- 
tle before Algiers. By A. Copland 
Hutchinson, late Surgeon to the 
Royal Naval Hospital at Deal, 
&c. &e, 

The Antidote to Distress will 
soon appear, containing Observa- 
tions and Suggestions calculated 
to promote the Employment of 
the Poor, the Improvement of 
Trade, and other public and 
private Advantages. By Farmer 
Meanwell. 





Soon will be issued, a Deside- 
ratum in our System of Education, 
viz. an Easy Practical Introduc- 
tion to English Composition, and 
to the tasteful reading of Poetry, 
under the title of “ sop mo- 
dernised and moralised, in a series 
of instructive Talvs, calculated as 
reading Lessons for Youth, and 
followed by Skeletons of the several 


‘Tales, with leading Questions and 


Hints, constituting a si and 
Introduction to lish Com- 
pa ;” besides ag of 
Poetic Readings, with interlinear 
marks to every verse, pointing 
out the proper accentuation and 
pauses. 
In a few dayswill be published, 
Narrative of a Residence in Bel- 
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gium during the Campaign of 
1815, and of a Visit to the Field 
of Waterloo, By an Englishwo- 
man. 

Mr. Charles Mills has in the 
press, in one volume 8vo. a His- 
tory of Muhammedanism, or a 
View of the Religious, Political, 
and Literary Annals of the Dis- 
ciples of the Arabian Prophet. 
No work of the kind has hitherto 
appeared. 

Speedily will appear, dedicated 
by permission to her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, The Home of Love, a 
Poem, by Mrs. Hen. Rolls, av- 
thoress of Sacred Sketches, Mos- 
cow, an Address to Lord Byron, 
and other poems. 

Placide, or Les Battuécas, 
translated from the French of 
Madame de Genlis, by Alexan- 
der Jamieson, is preparing for 
publication, 

We announce with pleasure an 
Inquiry into the Effects of Spi- 
rituous Liquors upon the physical 
and moral Faculties of Man, and 
their influence upon the happiness 
of Society. 

Mr. James White, author of 
Veterinary Medicine, is preparing 
for publication, a Compendious 
Dictionary of the Veterinary Art. 

Mr. Adam Stark is engaged on 
a History of Gainsborough, with 
an Account of the Roman and 
Danish Antiquities in the Neigh- 
bourhood ; to be illustrated by a 
map and several other engravings. 

ir. Nichols has nearly com- 
pleted at press two volumes of 
Illustrations of Literature, con- 
sisting of Memoirs and Letters of 
eminent Persons, who flourished 
in the eighteenth century; in- 
tended as a Sequel to the Literary 
Anecdotes: also, a third quarto 
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volume of the Biographical Me- 
moirs of Hogarth, with illustrative 
essays, and fifty plates. 

Mr. W. Plees, many years resi- 
dent in Jersey, will soon publish 
an Account of the Island:of Jer- 
sey, with a map and four other 
engravings. 

Geo. Price, Esy. barrister, is 
preparing a Treatise on the Law 
of Extents. 

The Miscellaneous Works of 
Charles Butler, Esq. of Lincolns 
Ina, are printing in five octavo 
volumes. 

Dr. Burrows, of Gower-street, 
is preparing for publication, Com- 
mentaries on Mental Derange- 
ment. ; 

A volume of Sermons, by the 
late Dr. Vincent, with an Account 
of his Life, by Archdeacon Nares, 
will soon appear. 

The Rev. Thomas Bowdler has 
in the press, Sermons on the 
Offices and Character of Jesus 
Chris}. 

The Rev. James Raine, of Dur- 
ham, has undertaken the History 
and Antiquities of North Durham, 
as subdivided into the districts of 
Norhamshire, Islandshire, and 
Bedlingtonshire ; it will be pub- 
lished uniformly with Mr. Surtee’s 
History of the County, of which 
it may be considered as consti- 
tuting a portion. 

A Historical and Descriptive 
View of the Parishes of Monk 
Wearmouth and Bishop Wear- 
mouth, and of the Port and Bo- 
rough of Sunderland, is preparing 
for publication. 

Richard Preston, Esq, has in 
the press, a Treatise of Estates ; 
also, an edition of Sheppard's 
Precedent of Precedents, & Shep- 
pard’s Touchstone of Common 
Assurances, with notes. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Pastor's Fireside. By Miss 
Porter, Author of Thaddeus of War- 
saw, Scottish Chiefs, &c. 

Report of the Committee on the 
Game Laws, with Comment. By a 
Country Gentleman. 

An Explanation of the Principle 
and Proceedings of the Provident 
Institution at Bath, for Savings. By 
John Haygarth, M.D. F.R.S. and 
F.R.S. Ed. one of the Managers. To 
which are added, the Depositor’s 
Book, with the Regulations, Tables, 
&c. the Bylaws ; an account of the 
mode of transacting the business, and 
the first Year's Report. 

Flora Sarisburiensis ; a Repository 
of English Botany, both general and 





medical ; being an accurate delinea- 
tion from Nature of English Plants, | 
with their uses in Medicine, the Arts | 
and Agriculture. Each Number will | 
contain Six Plates, drawn and co- | 
loured from Nature, with the classes, 
orders, natural orders, genera, spe- | 
cies, etymologies, habitats, descrip- 
tions and uses. By Henry Smith, 
M.D. F.L.S. Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and one of the 
Physicians to the Salisbury Infirmary. 
An Elementary Treatise on the 
Differential and integral Calculates.” 
By 8. F. Lacroix. Translated from | 
the French, with an Appendix and 
Notes. 
The Life of Raffael. By the Au- 
thor of the Life of Michael Angelo. 
The Guardians ; or, Faro-Table. A 
Comedy, now performing at Drury- 
lane Theatre. By the late John To- 
bin, Esq. Author of the Honey Moon. 
The Cavern of Roseville, or the | 
Two Sisters ; a Tale, being a Tran- | 
slation of Le Sauterrain, ou les deux | 
Seeurs, by Madame Herbster, with | 
an elegant Frontispiece. By Alex- 
ander Jamieson. 
The Second Edition of Mornton ; | 
a Novel. By Margaret Cullen, Au- 
thor of “ Home.” 
“ In age, in infancy, from other’s aid 
Is all our hope ; to teach us to be kind, 
Is Nature's first, last lesson to man- 
kind : 





The selfish heart deserves the pain it 


feels : 


More generous sorfow, while it sinks, 
exalts, 

And conscious virtue mitigates the 
pain.” —Youne. 

The Works of Thomas Gray, Esq. 
Edited by the Rev. John Mitford. 
The Editor of the present work has 
been most kindly favoured with many 
original letters of Gray, hitherto un- 
published, of the greatest interest, as 
well as with the originals of many of 
the letters very incorrectly published, 
and much altered by Mason. The 
public is therefore presented, for the 
first time, with the authentic and va- 
luable Correspondence of Gray. The 
additional letters in this work are not 
only extremely interesting from their 
number, but for their intrinsic merit. 
The insertions and alterations by Ma- 


/son are rejected, and the genuine 


manuscript of Gray implicitly fol- 
lowed. The Editor is also enabled to 


| lay before the public many curious 


variations to the principal poems of 
Gray, in his own hand-writing. 

The National Debt in its Trae Co- 
lours, with Plans for its Extinction 
by honest means. By William Frend, 
Esq. M.A. Actuary of the Rock Life 
Assurance Company. 

A New Theoretical and Practical 
French Grammar. By C. Racine, 
Professor of the French, Latin, and 
English Languages. 

Practical Observations in Surgery 
and Morbid Anatomy; with Cases, 
Dissections, and Engravings. By 
John Howship, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London; 
Member of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society. 

Poems chiefly on the Superstition 
of Obeah. 

Dramas. By Sir Js. Bland Burges, 
Bart. 

Eccentricities for Edinburgh ; con- 
taining Poems, entitled ‘ A Lamen- 
tation to Scotch Booksellers, ‘ Fire, 
or the Sun Poker,’ ‘Mr. Champer- 
noune, ‘ The Luminous Historian, or 
Learning in Love,’ ‘ London Rurality, 
or Miss Bunn and Mrs. Bunt’ By 
George Colman the Younger. 

‘ His sultem vestra detur in Urbe lo- 
cus.’—Ovip. 
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A Sequel to “A Vindication of 
Unitarianism,” in reply to Mr.Ward- 
law’s Treatise, entitled * Unitarian- 
ism Incapable of Vindication.” By 
James Yates, M.A. Author of the 
Vindication. 

Letters from the Earl of Chester- 
field to Arthur Charles Stanhope, 
Esq. relative to the Education of his 
Godson, the late Earl of Chester- 
field. 

A Journal of a Tour to Purgatory 
and Back. Edited by Humphrey 
Glump, Esq. 

Village Conversations, or the Vi- 
car’s Fire-side: dedicated to Mrs. 
Hannah More, By Sarah Renou. 

A New Grammar of the French 
Language, on a plan perfectly original, 
intended for the use of those who 
wish to acquire a speedy and gram- 
matical knowledge of Modern French; 
interspersed with ingenious Exer- 
cises and Examples, illustrative of 
the peculiar construction and idiom 
of the language: the whole calen- 
lated to facilitate the acquirement of 
grammatical knéwledge, withont the 
unnecessary fatigue and perplexity 
of the old system. By Charles Peter 
Whitaker, formerly of the University 
of Gottingen,Professor of Languages. 
The whole comprised in a neat por- 
table volume. 

Anticipation, or View of the Bud- 
get for 1817. 

Historical Reflections on the Con- 
stitution and Represensative System 
of England, with reference to the 

opular propositions for a Reform of 

arliament. By James Jopp Esq. 

The Way to be Happy, a Tale for 
the Cottager’s Fire-side. 

On the Supply of Employment and 
Subsistence for the Labouring Classes 


| 





List of New Publications. 


in Fisheries, Manufactures, and the 
Cultivation of Waste Lands; witk 
Remarks on the operation of the Salt 
Duties, and a Proposal for their Re- 
peal. By Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart. 

Hints to Radical Reformers, and 
Materials for True. 

Engelsche Spraakkunst met Werk- 
dadige (Effengen ; or English Gram- 
mar for Dutchmen, with Rules of 
Grammar, exemplified by Dialogues, 
Idioms, Letters, and Bills of Ex- 
change, in Dutch and English. By 
J. B. D’Hassendonck, M, A. 

Panthea, a Tragedy. By William 
Benett, barrister at law. 

The Fourth Edition of Essays on 


the Nature and Principles of Taste. 
By Archibald Alison, LL.B. F.R.S. 
London and Edinburgh, &c. &c. To 


this edition are added, Observations 
on the Origin of the Beauty of the 
Human Countenance and Form. 

A New Edition of a History of 
British Birds, the figures engraved 
on wood, By Thomas Bewick. 

The Fourth Edition of Elements 
of Chemistry. By John Murray, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, and of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh ; Lecturer on Chemistry, 
and on Materia Medica and Phar- 
macy. 

Time's Telescope for 1817; being 
aTomplete Guide to the Almanack : 
containing an Explanation of Saints’ 
Days and Holidays; with Illustra- 
tions of British History and Antiqui- 
ties, and Notices of Obsolete Rites 
and Customs. The whole enlivened 
with illustrative and decorative Ex- 
tracts from our most celebrated Poets, 
ancient and modern. With an Index 
to the present and three former vo- 
lumes. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are much concerned to disappoint our readers by the unavoidable 
exclusion of the asual Medical Article, which, however, will appear in our 


next Number. 


Several interesting works, that were intended to have been reviewed in 
the present publication, are also necessarily deferred. 
The Index, Title-page, &c. to the preceding Volume, are herewith supplied. 
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